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LIVING 
TT most eyes a rock appears to be dead and man thinks 


of it as being without life; yet, whether its formation 

is from quick fusion, due to volcanic action, or to the 

slow accretion by deposits from a flowing stream, the 
pulse of life beats in the structure of that rock. 

Ages may pass before a cell appears in the seemingly 
solid structure of a rock. Cell life in the rock begins with 
crystal formation. By earth breathings, by expansion and 
contraction, by the magnetic and electrical action of water 
and light, crystals grow out of the rock. Rock and crystal 
belong to the same kingdom, but long stretches of time sep- 
arate them in point of structure and development. 

The lichen grows out of and clings to the rock for its 
support. The oak spreads its roots through the soil, drills 
into and splits the rock, and spreads in majesty its branches 
over all. Both are members of the plant world, one is a low, 
spongy or leather-like organism, the other a highly evolved 
and kingly tree. A toad and a horse are animals, but the 
organism of a toad is altogether unfit to sense the flow of life 
of which a blooded horse is aware. Far removed from all 
of these is man and his organism, the human body. 

Living is the state in which each part of a structure or 
organism or being is in touch with Life through its particular 
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current of life, and where all parts work coordinately to per- 
form their functions for the purpose of the life of that struc- 
ture, organism or being, and where the organization as a 
whole contacts the flood tide of Life and its currents of life. 

Life is an invisible and immeasurable ocean, within or 
out of the depths of which are born all things. Our earth- 
world and moon, the sun, the stars and star clusters which 
seem to be like gems set in the sky or like radiant particles 
suspended in infinite space, all are born in and borne up and 
sustained by invisible life. 

Throughout this vast ocean of life, which is the material 
and manifested side, there is a conscious intelligence which 
breathes through and is the life intelligent through this ocean 
of life. 

Our world with its atmospheres and our universe in its 
atmospheres, are visible centers or ganglions in the invisible 
body of the ocean of life. 

The atmospheres of our universe act as lungs which 
breathe in life from the ocean of life into the sun, which is 
the heart of our universe. Arterial life streams through the 
rays from the sun to the earth, which it nourishes, and then 
passes on through the earth’s atmospheres by way of the moon 
and is outbreathed through our universe into the ocean of life. 
Our earth and its atmospheres are the womb of the universe, 
in which is being fashioned the body of man which miniatures 
Or is to miniature the universe in the ocean of life, and 
through which it will breathe the self-conscious intelligent 
life. 

Enveloped by his atmosphere as in a chorion, man ges- 
tates on the earth, but he has not made contact with the life 
from the ocean of life. He has not taken life. He is not 
living. He sleeps in an unfashioned, unfinished, embryal state 
unaware of the ocean of life. but he often dreams he has 
waked, or dreams dreams of his living. Seldom is there one 
among men who grows out of his embryal state and who is 
living in contact with the ocean of life. As a rule men sleep 
through their period of embrval existence (which they call on 

earth life), disturbed by occasional nightmares of fear, pain 
and distress, or exhilarated by dreams of happiness and joy. 

Unless man is in contact with the flood tide of life, he is 
not truly living. In his present condition it is impossible for 
man to have his body contact the ocean of life through his 
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main stream of life. A fully formed natural animal contacts 
or lives in a current of life, because its organism is attuned to 
the life; but it cannot contact the life intelligent because there 
is no intelligent spark of divinity in it to make such a contact. 

Man cannot contact the ocean of life through the life of 
the world, nor is he at present able to connect with the life in- 
telligent. His body is animal and in it are represented all 
forms and organisms, but by the action of his mind he has cut 
off direct contact of life from his body and encased it in a 
world of his own, his own atmospheres. The divine spark of 
intelligence dwells in his form, but is covered over and hid 
from his gaze by the clouds of his thoughts, and he is pre- 
vented from finding it by the desires of the animal to which he 
is yoked. Man asa mind will not let his animal live naturally 
and according to its nature, and his animal prevents him from 
seeking his divine inheritance and from living with intelli- 
gence in the flood tide of the ocean of life. 

An animal is living when its life is on the increase and its 
organism is attuned to the flow of life. It feels the flow of 
life according to its kind and the fitness of its organism to 
represent its species. Its organism is a battery through which 
a current of life plays and which life is enjoyed by the indi- 
vidual entity in that animal body, though it as an entity is 
unable to consciously stop or increase or interfere with the 
flow of the current of life. ‘he animal in its natural state 
must act automatically and according to its nature. It moves 
and acts with the surge of life. Every part of it trembles with 
the joy of its living as it gathers itself foraspring. Life pulses 
fast when it is in pursuit of its prey or in flight from a foe. 
Away from the influence of man and in its natural state it acts 
without thought or misgivings and is guided unerringly and 
naturally by the flow of life, when its organism is a fit me- 
dium through which life can flow. Its instincts warn it of 
danger, but it fears no difficulties. The greater the difficulty 
with which it contends the more powerful is the flow of life, 
and the keener the sense of its living. 

The thoughts and uncertainties of man and the unfit- 
ness of his body prevent him from experiencing the joy of 
life, as it plays through an animal body alone. 

A man can admire the lithe limbs and the glossy coat, 
the arched neck and fine head of a well-built horse; but he 
cannot sense the force of life in a wild mustang, and how it 
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feels as, with a shake of the head and trembling nostrils, it 
paws the air, strikes the earth and leaps like the wind over 
the plains. 

We may wonder at the well-curved outlines of a fish, at 
the graceful movements of its fins and tail and the shimmer 
of its sides in the sunlight, as the fish is suspended or rises or 
falls or glides with ease and grace through the water. But 
we are unable to get into the current of life which gives power 
to and guides a salmon and its mate, as they leave the broad 
sea for the river on their annual course up its stream, and in 
the cool of the morning, before sunrise, when the spring floods 
come down from the melting snows, thrill in the mad rush 
of the cool waters and, as easily as the water, twirl round the 
rocks of the rapids; as they go up the stream and plunge into 
the churning foam at the foot of the falls; as they leap the 
falls, and, if the falls are high and they are borne back by the 
volume, do not give up, but leap again and shoot over the 
brim of the falls; and then away and beyond into nooks and 
shallow waters, where they find the purpose of their annual 
trip and set their spawn to hatch. They are moved by the 
current of life. 

An eagle is taken as an emblem of empire and is used as 
a symbol of freedom. We speak of his strength and courage 
and wide sweep of wing, but we cannot feel the delight in the 
movements of his wings as he circles and swoops down and 
rises, contacts his current of life and is borne onward in 
ecstacy by the motive force of flight or soars and gazes calmly 
into the sun. 

We do not even get in touch with a tree as it contacts its 
current of life. We do not know how the tree is exercised 
and strengthened by the winds, how it is nourished by and 
drinks in the rains, how the roots contact its current of life 
and how it is colored by the light and the substance on the soil. 
There has been speculation as to how a tall tree raises its sap 
to such heights. Could we get in touch with the current of 
the life of that tree we would know that the tree does not raise 
its sap. We would know that the current of life bears up the 
sap into all parts of the tree which are fit to receive it. 

Plant, fish, bird and beast are living, so long as their 
organisms are on the increase and fit to contact their currents 
of life. But when the fitness of their organism cannot be 
maintained or where its action is interfered with, then it can- 
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not come directly in touch with its current of life and the or- 
ganism begins the process of dying by degeneration and decay. 

Man cannot now experience the joys of living organisms 
in touch with their currents of life, but could he enter in 
thought into these organisms he would know and experience 


a keener sensation of the currents of life than do the beings in 
those bodies. 


(To be continued). 





THOUGHT THE TRANSFORMER. 
By OLIVER Opp-DYKE. 


How sweet the morn that dawns from pleasant dreams! 
How charmed the waking, what a radiant joy! 
How pure the universe, so visioned, seems! 
What dear delights the virgin mind employs! 
The suns are shedding far more lustrous beams, 
The blues of Heaven no fleck can now destroy, 
The birds are caroling far nobler themes— 

The glittering, golden hours have no alloy! 
Idealized reality is taught 

By visions, which but beautify the thought 

We held before seductive sleep had caught; 
Then think aright, and every day will rise 

With roseate hues illumining all the skies— 


So Death to Life with eloquence replies. 








MADAME BLAVATSKY 
A PEN PICTURE 


By AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER WRITER 


was announced, I felt my opportunity had come for 

seeing this widely celebrated woman who was cred: 

ited with possessing occult powers, and who was said 
to be in direct communication with not only the ‘“Adepts,” 
but with ‘“Maha-Chohan,” the Head of the Himalayan Ini. 
tiates, the greatest of living souls. Armed with a letter of. 
introduction given me by an American friend, I sought her 
out only to learn that she had gone to Paris and, it was in 
Paris, that | subsequently met her. [| found her smoking 
cigarettes, and, months later, when I took leave of her in 
London before starting for New York, she was again smok- 
ing. During that time, whenever I saw her she was smoking. 
And, as I had never seen a woman smoke before, her habit 
made a deep impression upon me. I may add that it im- 
pressed me painfully at first, but I grew tolerant of it later, 
believing it to be a manifestation of diseased nerves, as was 
subsequently proved. 

In Paris, Madame Blavatsky lived in an apartment in 
Rue Notre Dames des Champs, and here each evening was 
gathered together a strangely assorted company. The first 
time I called [ approached her through a crowd of French 
and German gentlemen, accompanied by a friend. She gave 
me her hand and after saying she was glad I had come, asked 
me to be seated beside her. For a short time we chatted on 
various ordinary topics, then she inquired of people she had 
known in New York, and, finally as guests pressed about her, 
she told one of her party to watch over me until she was at 
liberty again. I stood near her for.a time listening to her 
conversation with others, and she impressed me as clever and 
vivacious, occasionally charming, but of a very changeable 
nature, and not quite at peace with herself. In many respects 
she seemed unique, and thinking I was alone and unnoticed 


. S soon as the arrival of Madame Blavatsky in England 
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in the crowd, I satisfied myself regarding her characteristics 
in a leisurely way, noting her voice, her tricks of speech, her 
motions, and her manner of greeting people. The crowd 
increased and after a time I came to the conclusion that I 
would make my departure. As I turned to go towards the 
door she greatly surprised me by calling out: ‘Now that 
you have summed me up to your satisfaction, will you please 
talk with your countryman, Mr. ———, until I can see you. 
I laughingly turned away with this gentleman—who had 
steeped to my side, so soon as he had heard the remark she 
made, and as I did sol said: ‘Queer woman that; how did 
she know what I was thinking of?” 

“She is the most remarkable woman this age has pro- 
duced,” he answered in earnest tones, and then he added: 
“This may not be the verdict of the world, but those who 
know her subscribe to it.” 

“Is that truer” I answered—“I have heard it declared 
that she is not a very satisfactory expounder of the philosophy 
she teaches.” He quickly replied: ‘But who is there who 
can judge her; who is there who has tried to do what she has 
already accomplished?” I could not combat this and sug- 
gested that he tell me more of her life, and her present line 
of work. This he did, talking most entertainingly for some 
time. 

Through all the evening Madame Blavatsky smoked, 
cigarettes. Luckily she used a very mild Egyptian tobacco, 
and the odor of her continuous cigarette was not offensive. 
Had it been so, her anti-tobacco friends would have suffered 
martyrdom. Her beautiful hands were stained with the 
weed, and ashes were on her dress and scattered over the 
carpet, about her. | saw her many times, but never without 
her tobacco and cigarette paper and matches. 

Strangers meeting her for the first time, felt as I had 
done, and were shocked with this habit of hers—but her daily 
companions were glad to have her smoke. She was always 
entertaining when smoking and was certain to be irritable 
when deprived of her precious cigarette. Smoking with her 
was a habit that had become second nature; she could not live 
without tobacco. To know her at all was to know her through 
clouds of tobacco smoke; to listen to her wonderful flow of 
conversation was to hear it in the intervals of silence when she 
was dreamily, and gently puffing her cigarette. To nothing 
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else was she half so devoted as to her cigarette and she was a 
fascinating smoker. So keen was her enjoyment of this occu- 
pation that others were entertained in watching her indulg- 
ence in it and her easy, restful manner of smoking soothed 
even those who were opposed to tobacco. Her temperament 
was one that required a narcotic; her nature was so tem- 
pestuous that without it no ordinary person could have en- 
dured her excitability for a day. 

She was a volcano in petticoats; a woman, but masculine 
in her mental attributes. Yet she was the reverse of “man- 
nishness.” She was something different from all the men 
and women I had ever seen up to that time or have since seen. 
There was no assumption of any kind about her, she made no 
effort to be anybody’s conception of herself, and she acted her 
part with as little regard for her own interests as for the feel- 
ings of others. Whatever she was not expected to say in con- 
versation that she said, brusquely, bluntly, and without 
thought of consequences. She had the least regard for the 
conventionalities, of any person I ever met, and at the same 
time she seemed the most senistive of women when any doubt 
of her proper performance of her own duty was manifested. 

For the self-love and vanity of men and women she 
seemed to have a scornful disregard, and her rudeness and 
impatience when forced to witness a display of either, were 
terrifying. She would exclaim against the conceit and big- 
otry of people, in language forcible beyond any necessity, 
but she was never aware, apparently, of her roughness of 
speech. Strangers were shocked at her lack of self-control, 
but those who knew her best seemed to be least concerned over 
her moods. 

In her conduct she was always the same; indifferent to 
externals; absorbed in her work, and imperative in her asser- 
tions regarding its value to the world. 

Her invariable costume was a loose, flowing, black, one- 
piece garment, called an “Abayah.” The Egyptian women 
wear this kind of dress and it is one vastly becoming and 
comfortable for stout people. Every one knows that Madame 
Blavatsky was a very large woman, but she never gave one 
that impression of mere fleshiness which is common to stout 
women who wear fashionable tight fitting clothing. She was 
about medium height and had very small hands and feet. 
Her “abayah” was cut from a double fold of very wide cloth 
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and had no other tailoring than was required to fold the six- 
yard piece and directly in the center of the fold to cut out a 
circular piece, and to cut a further opening down the center 
of the cloth. The neck and front thus formed was bound 
with silk and usually a lace ruffling was inserted. There were 
no other sleeves than those outlined by the arms when ex- 
tended full length, and fastened in loose folds with safety pins. 
These were sometimes replaced by a seam which was removed 
when the dress required to be cleaned or laundried. With 
her beautifully shaped hands and arms there was no need of 
tight-fitting sleeves and the simplicity and Grecian outlines 
of her dress were always admired. The “abayah”’ was exactly 
suited to her size, slow motions, and sedentary habits; few 
western women would appear to advantage in it. 


At the time that Madame Blavatsy was in Paris, in the 
spring of 1884, she had just come from troubles at Adyar; 
troubles relating to the charges of fraud and trickery made 
against her by Madame Colomb. And she was constantly in 
mental turmoil over the real or fancied grievances inflicted 
upon her by this woman and her husband. She would sud- 
denly appeal to almost perfect strangers to know their opinion 
of “the situation.” And she would listen to anything of a 
denunciatory character said regarding these people whom 
she believed to have been paid to try to catch her in some 
fraud—and yet, when she had opportunity to send messages 
back to India by a member of the Theosophical Society— 
she said to him: ‘My dear—go and see Madame Colombo— 
she is not the evil one in this matter—and let her know how 
I feel about her.” 

And the very next moment she was rasped into a fury of 
temper by a remark that Madame Colomb believed the mas- 
ters to be fakes. She could not brook doubt on this subject, 
nor endure those who questioned the existence of the “Broth- 
erhood of Adepts.” Her devotion to her “Master” was un- 
swerving and paramount. ‘To question the nature or the office 
of the Mahatmas was to give her such provocation to wrath 
as to unfit her for immediate self command. Her ebullitions 
of temper over the most trivial things were painful, but 
fortunately they were fleeting; I have seen her appal people 
by her violent emotions one minute, and in the next show the 
«xtreme of indifference. The group of intimates about her 
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paid little attention to her mental cyclones, well knowing that 
to do so, was to waste time uselessly. She impressed me al- 
ways as a singular contradiction; it was idle to try to classify 
her; she could not be measured by class distinction, or be 
weighed in any conventional social balance. I recall one oc- 
casion when [| sat with her during a tempest of angry talk 
over some disagreeable news she had received from India. 
Her anger depressed me and I sat mute and miserable, wish- 
ing in my heart that as I could not soothe her, 1 might escape 
from her presence. Suddenly she turned and looked at me as 
a mother might look at a demure child, and said in the most 
winning manner: ‘My dear, will you have a cigarette?” 
And while | was laughing as a relief to my feelings, she smil- 
ingly made herself a cigarette and then smoked as contentedly 
as though life was but an unvarying song to her. 

Looking at her one day it occurred to me she must be 

erhaps fifty years of age; I learned from others that she was 
Semnene fifty and sixty, but I heard her laughingly tell a 
woman caller that she was over eighty. Her face was not one 
lined with care wrinkles, her hair showed no grey, and her 
eyes were wonderful in their strength and clearness. Her 
mouth, to me, appeared to be the least handsome feature of 
her face, but so changeable was the whole face in expression 
that it sometimes appeared to better advantage than at others. 

Her head was exquisitely shaped, and she dressed her 
hair in simple Grecian style, thus adding to its classical out- 
lines. The hair was a chestnut brown in color and exceed- 
ingly curly. Her hands were flawless in shape and very white, 
a fact always noted by visitors, for her complexion was not 
fair, and her skin was coarse in texture and often muddy look- 
ing, giving the impression of some internal disorder, and she 
had not the least color in her cheeks. 

Her linguistic accomplishments were remarkable even 
in a Russian. It was a joy to hear her speak French—and 
the young Parisians who crowded her parlor on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings were often heard to remark her ac- 
cent. I liked to be present at these Sunday afternoon gather- 
ings, for she talked well, and gave much instruction to the 
young men who were members of the Paris branch of the 
Theosophical Society. 

One incident that occurred at one of these receptions was 
very interesting. A daring young convert asked her to do 
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some phenomena so that the strangers present might be in- 
formed regarding her powers. She was furious in a moment 
and rebuked him in such a loud voice that every one present 
turned toward her in silence. 

Then, as gently as a child could confess repentance, she 
meekly said: “If the Masters wish it, I will be permitted.” 
And just here it is but right I should insert this fact: I never 
heard her take credit to herself for any of the wonderful 
things she certainly did; she invariably prefaced every per- 
formance with some tribute to the Mahatmas, and often de- 
plored the morbid craving of people for an exhibition of such 
powers as she possessed, saying it would do them no- good 
whatever. 

Her sister, \ladame Vera Petrovna Jelihovsky, and her 
aunt, the Countess Nadejda Andreevna Fodeeff, were visiting 
her at the time, and the former, I think, was in the room when 
this incident occurred. 

Madame Blavatsky rose from her seat on the sofa and 
with some difhiculty—as it seemed-——walked across the draw- 
ing room and stood in front of a large mirror. She placed 
both hands upon it, lightly—standing with her back to the 
company. The young Frenchmen were nearest to her. Sud- 
denly, after a brief interval of silence, a loud crash, followed 
by what sounded like the falling of broken glass, was heard. 
[ thought the mirror had been broken by her sudden weight 
against it, but she was not near it, and her hands had rested 
but lightly upon its surface. There was a general exclama- 
tion of surprise and wonder, a.id the curious ones examined 
the glass critically. As Madame Blavatsky turned away 
looking bored and weary, some one suggested that she put her 
hands on a pane of glass in the large window in the front part 
of the room. She did so and this time we waited longer than 
before for results. But finally there came a loud crashing 
sound, as if some one had struck a mass of glass with a ham- 
mer. The glass was unharmed. 

The excitement of the Frenchmen knew no bounds; they 
énthusiastically clapped their hands and beamed upon the 
“High Priestess,” as one of them called her. Their outspoken 
delight and enthusiasm pleased her; or, rather she seemed 
aroused to an unusual degree of interest in her guests, and for 
an hour or more talked so brilliantly that every one was 
amazed. It was an hour of enchantment to some of her listen- 
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ers and I doubt if any one of that company ever knew another 
equal to it, either in her presence, or out of it. I could not 
sleep that night for thinking of her and of the events of the 
evening. 

The next time I met her she was in one of her towering 
rages, and was anathematizing the missionaries whom she de- 
nounced as bigots and frauds, and the worst representatives of 
humanity in the East. Some of them represented the Church 
of England in India, and she knew them to be absolutely 
ignorant of the spirit of the master they claimed to serve. 
She denounced Protestants generally, and said the Catholics, 
because they were more sincere and less irreligious than Prot- 
estants, were gaining an influence in the world far greater 
than the latter understood, or would ever appreciate. The 
Catholic priests, she said, did work among the poor and try 
to help the friendless. The Protestant missionaries spent their 
time splitting questions of doctrine over the corpse of Prot- 
estantism. For her part, she said, she cared nothing for either 
sect; her religion, she defined, as love for humanity and her 
object in life to establish a Universal Brotherhood. 

Then she talked of the Theosophical Society, through 
which she hoped to be able to accomplish much. Theosophy, 
she said, was a subject that should interest the best minds of 
the age; in time, she knew, it would claim the attention of 
spiritual people the world over. She also said the Society 
had been founded by herself, Col. Olcott and William Q. 
Judge, for an unselfish purpose, not on their own initiative, 
but under guidance and direction of those who had been her 
teachers in esoteric knowledge. 

She had resolved many years before to devote herself to 
the work she was then engaged in; she desired no other occu- 
pation than to serve the Masters; she had been their pupil; 
had received exceptional favors from them; had lived in total 
seclusion at their command for nine years in Thibet and had 
come out into the world again at their bidding. She had no 
expectations of escaping the fate of those who had lived in 
the world, and with the world, particularly because her career 
had been an uncommon one. Her life had been a long one 
and a strange one; strange to her looking back upon it; as 
upon a half broken dream. Her visit to Europe, she said, 
was to see if the Western mind was prepared to learn the 
Eastern teachings; if so, she could and would open avenues 
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not before accessible to them; but her best efforts she thought 
would be met with derision and scorn. This was the fate of 
all devoted workers in every line of spiritual work in all ages. 

I soon noted that Madame Blavatsky, whatever else she 
was, earnestly believed that she had a mission, and I further 
satisfied myself of the possession by her of a tremendously 
strong will. She knew how to use it, and when not to exhibit 


it, and she was either the most communicative or the most 
silent person I have ever met. 


Accompanying this article, and on the first page, is a photograph of Mad- 


ame Blavatsky with her cigarette, which picture has, perhaps, not before been 
published. 





CURIOUS COINCIDENCES IN COMPOSITION. 
By MERLIN. 


The London Chronicle once called attention to coinci- 
dences in literary productions which cannot be imputed to 
plagiarism or recollection taking the form of original inspira- 
tion. Thus Tennyson writes: “A Chinese soldier some time 
ago wrote to me saying that in an unknown untranslated 
Chinese poem there were two whole lines of mine almost word 
for word.” 

When Byron in his monody on the death of Sheridan, 
says that there will never be another Sheridan, the mould hav- 
ing been broken up, he employs terms, word for word, in 
which an ancient Sanskrit document refers to the death of 
Maru. Byron could never have seen the document. 

Shakespeare also comes in with another example. In 
Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene 2, occurs the passage about 
love and lightning. It is almost identical with a quotation 
from Malator and Madhava, an Indian poem by Bhavabuti, 
which was written nine centuries before, and not translated up 
to Shakespeare’s time. 

Is it asking too much to concede that super-physical es- 
sences, perhaps the intelligences of the actual composers of 
these lines, communicated occultly with the later writers and 
imparted the expressions into their thoughts in such a way as 


to induce them to suppose the forms of expression original 
with themselves? 








THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS THE CHRIST 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD 
XIII 


JESUS A POET, A PROPHET, A MYSTIC AND A MAN OF FREEDOM. 
AN INTERPRETATION AND AN APPRECIATION. 


, \HE question now is about Jesus. Not only is it my 
subject, but abroad they talk most vigorously on it. 
In no century of Christianity has the subject enlisted 
so much talent, so much hatred and so much enthu- 
siasm as today. It does seem that the Jesus problem was 
nearer a solution, if a solution be possible. 

My essay shall not echo the present day discussion. In 
an earlier essay | disposed of all the critical matter and of all 
that which was negative, and merely psychological. 1 will 
now interpret and appreciate. I will spiritualize my subject. 
I will talk as the mystics of all ages have talked, but not re- 
peat a single line from any of them. I will speak under the 
influence of the Mystic Spirit. 

In this essay I will consider Jesus as an individual ex- 
pression of the universal soul of man; as a brother who had 
a singular talent for high things and a unique insight into 
the mystic realities of spirit. J will call him a savior as I call 
all men saviors who help others to bridge the soul’s self- 
created hells, and, who clear the way to the House of Life. 
| say more even. 

The world is not perfect, but there is perfection every- 
where. It lies scattered over many places and in many forms. 
There are two ways, only two ways, in which the scattered 
elements of perfection can be brought together. ‘The two 
ways are art and religion. He or she who is master in either 
of the two may also be called a savior; because, essentially, 
a Savior is a uniter. 

It is custom to call Jesus a savior. I shall therefore test 
this title by examining into his mastership in art and religion. 
My examination shall consist in defining poetry, prophecy, 
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mysticism and freedom, and seeing if Jesus is master in any 
or all of these, and in what way. I shall claim to show that 
he was both poet and prophet and thereby master in art; I 
shall also claim and show that he was a mystic and a man of 
freedom and thereby master in religion. I use the term art 
in its widest sense of activity, and the word religion to me 
means divinity in the making. From that which | have 
said as definitions of a savior you will see the exceeding emi- 
nence of his office and the difficulty of filling it. 

Let me define Jesus as a poet. What do I understand by 
poetry, and in what sense was Jesus a poet? Over the New 
Testament might be written “I am the resurrection and the 
life,’ because that is the poetry of all its narratives; and the 
refrain of all its verses is ““O death, where is thy sting?” 
There is but one singer in the New Testament, and that is 
Jesus, all the others are echoes. “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” ‘That is poetry and the poetry of Jesus. ‘To say 
the life of Jesus or the poetry of Jesus comes to the same. It 
is with poetry as with every other thought in the Inner Life, 
they are not words of sound, they are life, they are modes of 
existence, they are organisms. Poetry is neither verse-making 
nor merely rhythmic words, 1t is a sublimated life which verse 
and rhythm try to sing into us. 

In the Inner Life we deal with reality directly and not 
alone with its manifestation. The word poetry in the Inner 
Life means creative action, and by reality, when we call it 
poetry we mean that a creative action works within us. 

When Jesus declares, “I am the resurrection and the 
life’ he does it in virtue of the Christ principle in him. The 

hrist principle is the creative activity in him. Hence he 
may correctly be called poetry or the product of the Christ 
principle. Poetry understood merely as vision and speech is 
not poetry. Poetry is a personal appearance of Spirit. And 
when | say that Jesus is poetry I mean to say that he is an 
incarnation of Spirit. 

I take for granted that nobody will confound poetry 
with fiction, gr fancy, or anything intellectual. If they do, 
they shall never feel the power of poetry. Poetry is emotion, 
and the emotions are powers, not merely individual forces, 
they are forms from the deep fountains of life. When these 
forms are unloosened we call them emotions. 

Another most beautiful stanza is that about the trans- 
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figuration, “on a high mountain apart.’ How much there is 
in the line, “his face did shine as the sun’! It was poetry 
under the form of passional fire that shone out of that face. 
It was divine fire, a fire that does not burn, but lifts into life, 
life eternal. And next to that stanza comes that of his ascen- 
sion and both accentuate “the mystery of godlinesss, God 
manifest in the flesh,” a thought that no prose has as yet ex- 
plained or exhausted. The poetry of these marvels is Jesus 
himself. 

We read with poetic enthusiasm the travels of Ulysses, 
and we interpret the Odyssey symbolically, yet we neglect the 
divine drama of the gospel, more personal and more direct 
to us than the divine drama of the Greek mysteries. 

Try to follow the poem called Jesus and see if you can 
find any likeness to yourself. All true poetry is an answer to 
yourself; to your ideal of yourself. It reveals sameness. 
Ought there not be a similarity? Why not? Are you not 
a divine incarnation, a divine child? Will you only see mis- 
ery and bad karma? 

I preach confidence in human nature, and I learned the 
lesson from the poetry of Jesu life. As a preacher of confi- 
dence in human nature and as an advocate of the Inner Life, 
I say that your understanding of yourself is not wide enough, 
nor is the roof of your mind lofty enough to comprehend all 
the mystery and poetry of your own heart; so big is that heart. 
Go to work therefore and find out something about your 
affinities for the eternal, your germs of transcendent holiness. 
Because I have confidence in human nature, I say that man 
is the true son of the universe. Let me draw a few parallels 
and show you the poetry of your life by means of the poetry 
of Jesu life. 

You are no man’s son or daughter. You are the eternal 
child of the universe and born of immaculate mother-nature. 
Angels announced your birth in your first cry and you were 
cradled with the same hopes as any new born day, whose 
purpose nobody knows until the evening. And such were the 
opening scenes of the life of “the holy child,” Jesus. 

You, too, have been seen “among the doctors” and been 
wondered at when father or mother presented you to their 
friends, and in their aspirations to hear a Plato talk they 
asked you questions. Silently but most positively has your 
mother declared that you were “the light of the world.” How 
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often later have you not been encouraged with this sentiment 
“be ye perfect, as your father in heaven is perfect.” Words 
or no words; scriptures may not have been searched nor 
quoted, but the poetry of the scriptures were there and the 
idea of the Christ life sLumbered in it all. 

You may not have written or may never write any book 
of wisdom, like Solomon. You may never thunder from Mt. 
Sinai or deliver fiery speeches like Isaiah; but, like Jesus, you 
must help to carry the sins of the world; and you find that 
ofiice calling you to duty every time you wipe a drop of sweat 
from your brow, like Adam did in the beginning. That office 
is the savior’s office. “Without controversy, great is the mys- 
tery of godliness.’ If you can not see the poetry of your life 
in any other phenomenon, see it thrust upon you in your me- 
diatorial office as a sufferer for the sins of others, and you can 
not refuse to acknowledge it. ‘Thus you, too, are a savior. 

Jesus is described as “the living water.” You are “the 
living water” when you pity “publicans, sinners and harlots” ; 
when you smile upon the alms you give; when you lead the 
blind across the street; when you teach with authority out of 
a full heart, or shield innocence. ‘The waters of kindness 
wash the publicans, sinners and harlots. They wash away 
pride from your alms and they are the flood tide that carry 
the blind across. What is kindness but a feeling of sameness? 
When you are kind you place yourself in the category of same- 
ness with publicans, sinners and harlots and all the sufferers. 
And in that feeling of sameness you are a son or daughter of 
God come to earth to save men; an incarnation. Qh, the 
poetry of it all! Shall I say divinity of it all? 

Be not discouraged because nobody sees your deeds or 
acknowledges you as a savior. About Jesus, they also said 
that he came “eating and drinking.” ‘They would never have 
charged him wtih the meanness of the natural life, if they had 
observed him blessing his food and giving thanks. And that 
was the poetry of his “eating and drinking”; he turned these 
acts into sacraments, to living symbols. 

The orthodox are fond of talking about the cross and 
calvary. I also will say a word or two, but I will not dwell 
upon the gruesome tale repeated so often. I will throw a veil 
over it all like that Greek painter did who drew a veil over 
the face of Agamemnon instead of attempting to express the 
agony at the sacrifice of his daughter, Iphigenia. The mystic 
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veil increases the poetry and transfers the scenes from Cal- 
vary, from word plays to the stage of heaven and to the har- 
monies of the universal drama, played from age to age, wher- 
ever life is lived. You, too, have your cross and Golgotha. 
Also, there is the similarity complete. Can you now see the 
poetry of your life by means of the poetry of Jesu life? The 
two illustrate each other. ‘This is poetry and Jesus is that 
poetry. No mere words, is he, but a living influence in which 
we feel the resurrection life. 

I have already stated what I hear as the echoing note of 
the New Testament poetry. The same swing of the heavenly 
melodies of resurrection and eternal life is the character of all 
Jesu poetry. There is a remarkable consistency in all his 
glowing utterances and spiritual sayings. Throughout I hear 
his masterful singleness of purpose: to sing the glory of his 
father’s kingdom. Poetry is power. Jesus is poetry and 
power. Try the mystic ways and you shall feel the truth of 
what I say, and the story of Jesus will reveal as never before 
the Christ principle. In the power of the Christ principle re- 
vealed by the mystic story of Jesus you shall attain the grace 
which enables you to assimiliate the world, and that is the sum 
total of all Inner Life. Assimilation of the world is the 
meaning of the phrase that all the world was made for him. 

At the beginning of this essay I called Jesus a prophet. 
Let me now define prophecy and see if its main characteristics 
fithim. It is part of the Eternal Gospel, which in one form or 
another has been proclaimed in all ages and long before the 
rise of Christianity, that every time faith shall have fled from 
the earth and mankind shall seem near spiritual and moral 
death, a prophet or some kind of divine man shall rise and 
preach divinity anew. The time for such appearances is 
often called “the last days.” In a general way all this is true 
of Jesus, both as regards his own testimony and that of his 
disciples. The divinity he preached was that of the Inner 
Life. 

As regards the prophet, he may be a divinely inspired 
person through whom new scriptures may be given to man- 
kind. Jesus was not a prophet in this sense. A prophet may 
also be a predicter, a foreteller of events. To some extent 
Jesus was such a prophet, if the records be trustworthy. How- 
ever, whether he was it or not, is of less importance and of no 
consequence. A prophet may also be one who interprets scrip- 
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tures anew and fulfils the same scriptures by presenting them 
in a new and living way. Jesus was preeminently such a 
prophet and therefore a type of what the Inner Life is from 
his standpoint and in his power. He interpreted the scrip- 
tures in a new way and was himself the interpretation. He 
showed the scriptures to be an image of himself. Hitherto 
the scriptures had been a picture book without pictures; words 
without song. At the very first time he opened the book at 
an official occasion (Luke 4.17-30) he showed his listeners that 
the words of Isaiah stood before them as a living personality. 

Now, what is the special mark of a prophet such as that 
word fits Jesus? Plato held, and so did the Greeks generally, 
that there are two kinds of madness; one is the result of pro- 
phetic inspiration; the other is a disease, either of mind or 
body, the first kind of madness proceeds from the gods and 
in it the intellect is not destroyed, but superseded. This kind 
of madness the Greeks called a “sacred disease,” and in the 
Pheedrus Plato even counts love for madness. It is this, the 
“sacred disease,’ which characterizes Jesus, and it is a phe- 
nomenon that every one of us ought to be glad to be subject to. 
First when the mere reasoning faculties are quiescent, can 
or does the divine fully express itself in us. 

Philo Judeus also emphasizes (“Who is the Heir of 
Divine things?) the fact that “when the divine light shines, 
the human light sets; and when the divine light sets, this other 
rises and shines ;” . . “and this very frequently happens 
to the race of prophets,” he adds. I would emphasize these 
two points in order to understand Jesus as a prophet, and I 
would add that nowhere do the gospels intimate any mental 
aberration, ravings or frenzy. Jesus is earnest, but never ges- 
ticulating or raving. He is not deranged, but lifted up on 
high. He was filled with the Holy Ghost (pneuma agion), 
not possessed; that is the uniform testimony of the synoptics. 
These are characteristics of the Inner Life also. 

Jesus is not a prophet like Isaiah (XX XI.3-4), Jeremiah, 
Daniel and the others who themselves tell us how they were 
convulsed and how their minds wandered. Nor was he a 
prophet like the sybils or Pythian priestesses, who were fran- 
tic, epileptic and seized by demons. He appears everywhere 
as a clear harmonious personality, settled in himself and God; 
and he acts by means of self unfoldment. His life is not one 
of inner conflict or struggles with self. 
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In Hosea, it is said, “The prophet is a fool and the spir- 
itual man is mad.” ‘That can not be said of Jesus, because 
there was no incoherency in his utterances, nor were they un- 
connected or fragmentary. He was perfectly balanced and 
his logic was of the keenest. His insight was clear and the 
highest view of things characterized all he said and did. 
Those suffering from frenzy become fanatics and disturbers; 
not so Jesus. He possessed a peace that can only be fully 
characterized by being called holy. His mental balance was 
sublime, for instance, in that case when Peter drew the sword. 

Jesus never lost his personal identity and declared himself 
somebody else. He was never hallucinated or afflicted with 
alienation of mind. He acted like a rational mind and never 
gave way to an irresistible impulse. He never pretended to 
be the speaking tube of an angel, spirit of even that of his 
father. Internal voices so common in spiritism were entirely 
foreign to him. Nor did he pretend to dreams or visions. 
He was frequently in a high degree of spiritual exaltation, 
but never did his personality fall apart, nor did he go beyond 
himself. , 

I have said enough to characterize Jesus as a true prophet, 
one of the Inner Life and one for us to follow; one whose 
method of life may teach us very much. His receptive faculty 
was tranquil and watchful. In his active faculty he was, to 
use a Whitman phrase, “the free channel of himself.” Other 
prophets suffered frenzy, but Jesus was full of enthusiasm; 
and the word enthusiasm, or, rather entheasm, which is the 
true Greek form, means full of God. You see the vast differ- 
ence! Frenzy is disturbance. Fullness is health and eternal 
power. 

I may well say that ecstacy was the key to Jesu method 
for the attainment of the Christ life. What is ecstacy, and 
especially what is ecstacy in Jesu case? The word means a 
transposition of the point of balance. If the transposition is 
so great that the point of gravitation is not supported, then 
the tower falls. That is a simple law of physics. The same 
holds true for man. If we loose the co-ordinating faculty then 
ecstasy becomes insanity and a great evil. But if we can easily 
be touched by divine or universal influences and swing out of 
the ruts of stability and immobility, then ecstasy is a blessing 
indeed. It is then a term for ready receptivity and spiritual 
kinetics. It is then the dynamic power of the Holy Spirit as 
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well as the cosmic spirit. Without it no safety in rest and no 
progress in motion. It alone sanctifies all impulses, strivings 
and purposes. It is both effort and goal. The great reality 
comes only through actual living, and actual living is in vain 
except for ecstacy, and the Inner Life brings it out. 

Ecstacy leads us inward to consciousness and transmutes 
the facts of nature into parts of ourself and our personality. 
Ecstacy makes genius and it is genius that rediscovers again 
and again the fundamental axioms on which the immaterial 
rests. Genius is the angel of resurrection and immortality, and 
ecstacy is the hand that removes the stone from the sepulchre 
Ecstacy is feeling and without feeling we gain no insight into 
the science of things, and without such an insight we have no 
power over our environment. 

The inner life activity of the cosmos can never be objec- 
tified and described for the intellect. But in ecstacy we may 
be brought into tune with life, and thus perceive its myste- 
ries. Still, the intimacy can never be formulated in a scien- 
tific way. No human science can bring the sensitive soul so 
far as ecstacy. All the sciences, even the arts of man, can do 
no more than furnish us the rough clay; they can not breathe 
the vital spark into it. Ecstacy not only vitalizes the clay, but 
gives it form. Abulfazl, a Persian Sufi, in a moment of ec- 
stacy cried out, 

O Lord, whose secrets are forever veiled, 

And whose perfection knows not a beginning! 

End and beginning both are lost in thee ; 

No trace of them is found in thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame; my tongue, a stony tract; 

Slow wings my feet, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts; but this is thy best praise— 
In ecstacy alone I see thee face to face! 

In all I have said about ecstacy, I have meant to convey 
the idea that it was a divine power; that ecstacy is not diseased 
reason, nor aberation of mind, nor fury; that it is in no way 
dangerous. You can trust me when I urge you to cultivate 
conditions that make ecstacy possible. I will not make you a 
mcenad, a dervish, a mantic or a nabi, but I would that you 
seek the illumination which frees; the rhythms of beauty that 
translates; the inspirations that are the birthright of the soul; 
and all the emotions that can lift. Such illuminations, such 
rhythms, such inspirations, such emotions, give you that life 
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which others have not, and, that life is ecstacy with all its 
transcendency. If you already have these powers, then I: 
urge you to feed the fires. Do not fear them. They do not 
consume, they are not destructive. The white flame does not 
burn. Emerson truly said that the birth of a poet is the chief 
event in chronology. Jesus is a turning point in chronology. 
He was poet, prophet and mystic, three forms of ecstacy. 

And now about Jesus as a mystic. In another essay, I 
shall give a full exposition of what mysticism is, and how far 
the mystics may be of use to us. I shall therefore now leave 
out the subject of mysticism in general and devote myself spe- 
cially to characteristics which make Jesus a mystic. Sufficient 
definition to begin with is to say that mystics have a peculiarly 
developed sense of the Infinite. All people have a sense of 
the infinite, but the mystics have it in highest degree and de- 
veloped in singular ways. 

Mystics are conscious of God or the Infinite only. They 
overflow with the Divine, and to them everything else is not 
only dross, but is often considered evil. Unconsciously and 
consciously they never lose the realization of the divine pres- 
ence. As for Jesus, if you have read the legends you must 
have noticed how invariably his “I” turns into “Thou,” or his 
heavenly father. Nowhere do you feel that his superiority is 
of himself. When he commands, “follow me,” he demands it 
because he does the father’s work and acts as a guide to heaven. 
He is a personal gospel, not an impersonal one. He has 
changed the point of gravitation in all known teaching. He 
does not set up abstractions as ideals, he points to life and to 
the life of a real man, himself. And that was his mysticism. 
He placed a person, himself, where other teachers would 
place a doctrine, a theory, an idea. Jesus himself is mysticism, 
not merely a mystic. In him the abstract becomes concrete 
in that declaration that he himself is his own gospel. A whole 
system vanishes, and a person is placed as a substitute. It is 
a colossal claim, that of Jesus. No wonder that his enemies 
said he blasphemed and that those ignorant of the value of a 
personal life should shake their heads. But there was nothing 
preposterous in the claim, nor was it made by an insane man. 
What he did is law for us all. All must translate forms into 
life. We must all become transformed after the image of an 
eternal personality if we wish to attain an ideal of the human, 
such as all normal men and women !ong and yearn for. 
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In a former essay I pointed out the main characteristics of 
Jesu character, how he, like the mystics of all lands, delighted 
in contemplation, and sought solitude to attain it. How moun- 
tains became his temples, and the wilderness a place for 
prayer. I will now add other mystic traits. When his mind 
was highly wrought and preoccupied he felt no bodily wants. 
But there was nothing pathological in his condition, and 
nothing clouded his mind or disturbed free or normal actions 
of his will. 

Jesus is par excellence a type of the Inner Life-man. As 
an Inner Life-man he has little to say about outward things; 
he takes no part in the culture of his age, its politics or social 
affairs. He advises to give to Cesar what is Cesar’s and to let 
the dead bury the dead. Such things are of no value from 
the standpoint of eternity; it is not worth while to dispute 
about Cesar’s tax or how to inter the departed; let those do 
that who care for ceremonies and show. It is far better to 
seek the immortal life. Like all mystics he has the enthusiasm 
for the poor and the afflicted, because he knows that these may 
be religious. True religion usually carries suffering with it, 
and also the possibilities of the Inner Life. 

The essence of the Inner Life is given by Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is also the constitution of that 
Christianity which he taught. It is also the cream of all mys- 
tic ethics the program of mysticism. 

These characteristics of a mystic, Jesus further developed 
by giving them all a personal character drawn from himself. 
He placed a person, himself, where other teachers would place 
a doctrine, a theory or an idea. 

In both respects, as a mystic in general, and as a per- 
sonal mystic in particular, he may be a mighty help to all who 
seek the Inner Life. They ought to seek him as a guru. But 
he, being absent and no more among us, must be followed in 
ways taught by the Spirit. The Spirit is here and is never 
absent. The Spirit can be found in the unseen and the seen; 
in nature at large and in human consciousness; in life and 
history and in love and reason. Everywhere the immortal 
calls, 

I will now speak about Jesus as a man of freedom. I see 
in Jesus some traits rarely, if ever, pointed out, and they are 
traits which to me make him more unique than any other 
characteristic ever marked. The trait I refer to is his free- 
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dom. He rests in himself absolutely as regards the world and 
men. In regard to his father, he is most wonderfully free in 
his submission. There is not the slightest intimation of abject- 
ness. In his willingness to submit to the father’s will is a tone 
of equality, not the resignation of a weak man. He constantly 
measures himself by a standard unknown to men and cut after 
the pattern of that eternal freedom and _ self-centeredness 
which we imagine is the character of the World-ground. To 
be free has nothing to do with freedom or liberty, politically 
or socially. To be free philosophically and mystically means 
to be one’s self, self-centered and living in one’s own ground, 
a ground that is identical with the universe. 

It is so difficult to define freedom or that of being one’s self 
and not something or somebody else, because no language has 
been formulated or could be formulated for that which the 
ordinary language-building mankind never possessed. People 
talk about the ideal world, the real world, the world of ro- 
mance, the world of dreams, heaven, and the like, when their 
thoughts fly high, but such terms are all impersonal and ex- 
press states and conditions that do not root in personality, but 
which define something outside man. Terms to express free- 
dom must be explicative of man’s Inner Life, of that Spirit in 
man which is man’s Spirit, and they must disclose the inmost 
recesses of the heart. Even if we tried for positive terms we 
are bound beforehand to failure, because Inner Life is limit- 
less and freedom is of such a character that it cannot be locked 
up inwords. All this is true and nobody can dispute the state- 
ments. Nevertheless, we may suggest by means of language 
what freedom is, and by means of symbols give one or more 
notes that sound like freedom. 

In the first place most of us must pass into freedom by 
way of a liberation, or by an absolute denial of all the limita- 
tions that both nature and man place upon us. We must learn 
to see that culture and civilization at best are only prison vans 
for the unfree. Our much wonted civilization has set mile- 
stones beyond which we must not go, and it has hung up warn- 
ings in the form of police restrictions and city ordinances 
which prevent any free movements. In all this we are no fur- 
ther advanced than the primitive society of the Pueblos. The 
right of all such limitations rests only upon the stronger’s 
might and not upon fundamentals that go to make human 
worth. Whatever the freedom seeking man will do, either by 
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violently breaking with these hindrances or withdrawing from 
such society, such limitations must be surmounted. Eman- 
cipation is the first portal of freedom. 

The next is self-confirmation in the realization that all 
truth and goodness is from within. True self-confirmation in 
that realization is the first positive beginning of freedom. Next 
to that self-confirmation and realization is a settlement at the 
head-waters of our own individuality. Setting there means 
the blossoming in eternal youth, and therefore the possession 
of powers that ordinary people can not even dream of. It 
means partaking in the divine economy, and usefulness in the 
administration of the universe. 

Let it be clearly understood that you and I may be free 
in the sublime sense I give the word, and yet the things of the 
world may not be in our power. Possession of things and the 
power of things have nothing to do with freedom. The world 
isa sphere not ours. Our sphere is the human, and just as im- 
mense ,as eternal, as powerful as the world, and in all prob- 
ability even more so. Freedom is the characteristic of that, 
of being human; it is, as I have said, self-realization. As for 
the things not in our power, they are, as Marcus Aurelius has 
said, indifferent. They are incidental only and may be used 
or not, they are neither good nor bad, they are indifferent. I 
may lie on a sick bed and be tortured by an incurable disease 
and yet be a free man, and I am free if my disease is an indif- 
ferent affair to me. I may be poor as poor can be, and yet 
richer in my freedom than he or she who tosses me a penny 
for bread. I may be unhappily married, and yet be free. Be- 
cause so many people are unhappily married, they need net 
seek divorce in order to be free. Marriage has nothing to do 
with freedom. The sun shines whether I am sick or not! 

There is then a great mystery in freedom. It creates its 
own life and conditions. It has its own laws and atmosphere. 
It is the Inner Life. It descends from the Eternal. 

As for Jesus and Jesus as a guide in freedom, it seems to 
me that it is not difficult to see that his life and conduct is just 
such freedom exemplified. A careful reading of the gospel 
will give the reader the impression that Jesus personally or 
in his personal and individual life, was never oppressed by 
the law, either that of nature or of morals. It was only the 
Jewish law that lay heavily upon him and his mission. His 
own buoyancy adjusted his relationship to nature’s law and 
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that of morals in the same way that we carry the heavy weight 
of the atmosphere upon us without feeling it. The air presses 
only upon a vacuum. Jesus was no vacuum. He was full of 
normal manhood and that adjusted his relation to the burden 
of the natural and moral law. And so with all who live the 
Inner Life. They do not have “the blues.” Jesus had the 
Christ ideal constantly before him and did not dissipate the 
Spirit of God within, hence he remained a child of God and 
was not oppressed by any law. 

It was the burden of the Jewish law that was the cause 
of his sorrowful face and the reason why he never was seen to 
smile, as the legend reads. ‘The same is the case with all great 
souls engaged in saving men. They are burdened because peo- 
ple do not see their time of visitation and will not be saved. 
Seriousness is stamped upon the face of all superior men, but 
in their hearts they rejoice and sing psalms of praise. The 
Inner Life can not be darkened. The spirit can not be bound. 
The soul is a bird that sings only when it is free, and the soul 
is always free in its own centrality. 

A mountain road and a trail in the forest have great 
fascinating powers because they lead somewhere and they 
suggest the question, what is there yonder? So with some 
words. ‘There is a perspective in them. They vocalize our 
views. So the word freedom. It has the power to widen the 
vision of the prisoner and the fire to enlarge the hopes of 
down-trodden nations. 

It is not so much that the word freedom brings something 
to you; nay, it brings something out of you, and you run after 
that something you have projected. And what is that some- 
thing? It is all that which is the best in you. Whatever you 
thus perceive in front of you is your freedom. Happy he 
whose projected self sounds a mystery like that which comes 
to us from bells far away and in the evening. The sounds 
convey the voice that says: all is well! 

Jesu parables are such projections by which you and I 
may measure our freedom. They sound mysteriously like the 
notes of a horn across a lonely mountain lake. Our ears hear 
the note, but sensitive natures feel them. They bear a family 
likeness to us. If we are impure, they frighten us. If we are 
free, we overflow with emotion. No art can picture a face so 
well as such sounds can tell us what freedom is. Jesu parables 
all created a commotion, and his listeners heard the music of 
freedom or the condemnation of sin. 
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Jesu parables are flesh of our flesh and life of our life. 
they have the humanity of universal humanity. Sensitive peo- 
ple recognize that as quickly as Adam recognized Eve as taken 
out of him, according to the old tale. The words of Renan 
may be applied to Jesu parables. “Jesus,” said he, “‘is at once 
very idealistic in his conceptions and very materialistic in his 
expressions.” Such are his parables indeed; realistic in form, 
but profound in content and always full of the power of the 
Path. 

We do not attain freedom by any ever so exalted knowl- 
edge of the mystery of life, or even by sympathy. As I said 
above, we must assimilate the world, and that means to love 
it; and, that again means to love it as flesh of our flesh and 
altogether as ourselves. ‘To be such a lover seems almost im- 
possible; yet if we would be free we must enter into such a 
familiarity with all parts of existence. Jesu way or method 
of such a familiarity was this: he saw all things in God; he 
attributed spirituality to all things. He saw the mountain as 
any one might see a mountain, but it meant to him a sermon 
on the constitution of his father’s kingdom. The lilies of the 
field smiled with innocence and the waving grain led his 
thoughts to the ocean of nations, storm tossed and restless. 
Rocks and sands suggested foundations for eternal temples, 
and frail self-help. ‘The little sparrow became an emblem 
upon providential care, and the reed bending before the wind 
showed that non-resistance saves from breaking. He had the 
eye to see through the veils. Everything was transparent and 
revealed itself through the thin covering called nature. He 
was more than a friend of nature, he was personally related. 
And the human activities of the daily life around him were 
living thoughts, sisters and brothers; wine-growing, sheep- 
herding, fishing, house-cleaning, traveling, planning and so 
forth, all symbolized in some form or other the quest for the 
infinite, the spirit of beauty, the essential life, the empire of 
love, and so forth. They were like himself, problems, teach- 
ers, forces and witnesses, about communion with his god. He 
can teach us to spiritualize all material things, and how to 
lift them into their ideal reality. He can also teach us how to 
illustrate the spiritual by the material, how to clothe a far- 
reaching thought in a garment that makes it very present to 
sense. In spirit he met all things. Spirit was his and their 
meeting ground and meditation. He passed by all the inci- 
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dental and saw only the real values of life. He lifted all de- 
tails into a higher potential power, or rather saw them in their 
essence. 

It has become a custom to speak about the “meek Jesus,” 
as if he had no self-assertion in him. By doing so, the element 
of freedom is lost sight of. Even Jesu own words, “I am meek 
and lowly in heart” are full of self-assertion; no moral weak- 
ling could or would have spoken such words. No halting 
tongue his; listen to the strength of it when he advises: “Come 
to me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and [ will give 
you rest.” Is there any weakness there? Is it perhaps boast- 
fulness? Nay, it is the self-centered man of freedom that 
speaks, a man who knows what he can do and what he will do. 
And succeeding ages have repeated the words as true, because 
freedom has the power to give rest. He was himself an ex- 
ample upon the advice given the disciples when they were 
sent out into the world. He told them “to be wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.’”’ One more illustration upon Jesu self- 
assertion as an example of his freedom may be found in his 
meeting with the chief priests and elders who asked him by 
what authority he was teaching. Their impertinence was 
thrown back upon them by a similar question from him. As 
far as I can see, Jesu self-assertion was of the right kind. It 
was dictated by the necessities of his office. 

We, too, may attain freedom and in that same way. Do 
not be distracted by details, but look for their spiritual aims, 
and the detail instead of pulling you down will lift you. And 
it is easy because it is a native trait in all of us to look for 
fundamentals, for sources, for origins. ‘That trait is the power 
of spiritual aims; it makes assimilation possible and gives us 
freedom. 

The mystic call is: abandon yourself to the spirit. Strive 
for the universal values, for universal ideas. Keep company 
with all phenomena as you would with a lover. They come to 
you for love. They desire your life. They cry for soul. In 
return for soul, they give you magic powers. 

Some years ago much was said by Dr. R. M. Bucke about 
cosmic consciousness, and by Henry Sedgwick about cosmic 
emotion. Both speak as if they had learned Jesu method or 
listened to Plotinus when he lectured on cosmic mind. Our 
Walt Whitman could have lifted all three higher than they 
ever rose. Tilleinathan even identified himself with nature’s 
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great operations. St. Augustine and his mother, the wonder- 
ful Monica, transcended their own minds, and they reached 
“the never-failing plenty.” The Dutch mystic, Ruysbroeck, 
rose by contemplation to such unity with the All, that his 
friends could not recognize him. The sweet singer Angelus 
Silecius realized cosmic consciousness and cosmic emotion to 
that extent that he claimed, “God is not God without me. I 
am a necessary element to his existence.” These and all the 
mystics can teach how to attain fredom, how to be free as 
Jesus was. 

When I speak of Jesus, I have the idea of a God-human- 
ity in mind; a man who because he lived constantly with the 
Christ idea before him, was poetry or cosmic emotion, was 
prophecy or cosmic consciousness, was mysticism or union 
with the Divine, was freedom or the Inner Life, and, at the 
same time, poet, prophet, mystic, and man of freedom. 

I am not under obligation to prove how such union is 
possible; my object is merely to illustrate a mystery that none 
can solve. My illustrations are helps to interpretation, they 
merely elaborate the few lines drawn in the gospels; they do 
not add to or change anything, but I trust that all honest and 
sincere people can see the values that have eternal force, and 
will use them as means of self-unfoldment. 








A MASTER AND HIS PUPILS 


By ONE OF THEM 


“Tam a late-come scribe 
Who love the Master and his love of men.”’ 


HE story of the Sage, who had passed the multitude 
on the race for knowledge, and had evolved for him- 


self from the divine Spirit the Secret of Being, was 

known to a few students of occultism in the West. 
Certain hints of his wonderful development, of his phenom- 
enal powers, and his austere course of life had come to them 
from time to time through the medium which such students 
use the world over. 

His great wisdom powerfully attracted the disciples and 
would have drawn many to learn of him had his immediate 
whereabouts been known, but of this none of them had definite 
assurance. The initiated supposed that he was in London, 
where, for all purposes of privacy, he might as well have 
been in the jungles of India. Occasionally a bit of authentic 
news would come concerning him, and sometimes a lesson 
was promulgated which he had caused to be circulated among 
the disciples, but no one gave definite information, and the 
doubt and uncertainty of his presence in England or else- 
where in Europe made the hearts of the beginners in the path 
sad at times. 

All knew of him through his work, but he had no exist- 
ence to them personally, save in the mysterious messages 
which at rare intervals would reach the Inner Group and be 
revealed through its members to the outer ranks. It was an 
impossibility to obtain information in the ordinary way, as 
we transmit news, so that the difficulties of learning anything 
definite were many, not only in the case of this Sage, but of 
any of the hierarchy of whom the students had a general 
acquaintance. It was understood, however, that the head of 
the Sacred Order had given permission to the Sage in ques- 
tion to come into relations with the younger Intitiates in 
Europe, but the extent of the permission or the nature of the 
commands given were wholly unknown to the outer ranks. 
Novices in this latter had wild hopes that he would be per- 
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mitted to come to them in person and teach the divine laws, 
but the older students who had realized the occult meaning 
of the phrase, “Dwellers of the Threshold,’ and had expert- 
enced the difficulties of the path, knew of obstacles which 
were not dreamed of by the neophytes of the Order. Disap- 
pointment deep and bitter awaited all such hopes, and was the 
certain portion of those who anticipated so great a privilege. 
It was an impossibility. The teachers had tried to impart 
to the pupils the nature of the Sage’s work, and his limitations 
on the physical plane, but they, living on this plane almost 
wholly, failed to comprehend the subtle environment of a 
man who has shed the lower attributes of our common hu- 
manity, and invested himself with others of a higher order, 
the character of which the ordinary mind found incompre- 
hensible. 

But there was no question of the identity of the Sage, 
now somewhere in Europe, with the consent of the Head of 
the Brotherhood. Al! their Orders .in the world had at 
various times received assurance of this fact, and were well 
aware of his intention to permit the Sage to assist the Western 
students. But how he was to proceed, what demonstration 
of his presence the faithful were to receive, none could anti- 
cipate—at least none in the outer ranks. It was with no 
little anxiety, then, that the subject was broached at their 
final gathering for the season. In fact, the most painful 
solicitude was suffered by those who desired, above all things 
else, to be comforted in heart by a message or even a sign 
from the Master; for this was the title given all the Sages by 
the members of the Brotherhood throughout the globe. 

One of the Orders had some features which other West- 
ern occult fraternities had not, and the members enjoyed the 
advantage of possessing a retreat where they could go as per- 
mitted and find spiritual refreshment. The exact locality of 
this retreat was not known to many beside the Order, and 
every effort was made to keep the place a guarded secret; 
but it was somewhere in southern France, and the headquar- 
ters were known to be in an ancient monastry sold by the 
Church of Rome to be demolished, but left since the time of 
St. Philibert in a half-ruined condition, It was a place 
avoided by the people of that region, and the little children 
of the adjacent neighborhood would have sought the society 
of wild beasts as quickly as to have thought of venturing 
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through the underbrush and forests that surrounded the old, 
time-stained structure. Sometimes when a curious traveler 
strayed into that primitive region and visited the quiet valley 
of the Valjes, the rustic guide whom he would employ to take 
him to the places of interest thereabout would point out the 
ruins with a careless gesture, saying: “An old monastery 
of the Middle Ages; unused now, and deserted by all but 
bats and owls and a few traveling priests who go there for 
penance.” ‘This inconsistent statement was heard with in- 
difference usually, and it sufficed to deter any one from feel- 
ing the slightest interest in the gloomy pile, or thinking of 
venturing into the forest about it rank with vines and bushes. 

Foreigners often visited the region of France in which 
it was situated, but only as tourists passing through from 
the vine country to the coast, and were not tempted to tarry 
by either the scenery or the peasantry. It was rarely that 
any other travelers than strolling artists and peddlers stopped 
there, and in all the region there was no accommodation for 
them save a little inn kept by an elderly man and his kindly- 
natured wife. 

But one day there ventured into the quiet valley a stran- 
ger, who, for some reason wholly unaccountable to the na- 
tives, lingered for a time, and hired Antoine, the guide, to 
take her over the valley. The newcomer was—strangest of 
all—a woman, whose independence and reserve won for her 
the respect and obedience of the peasants with whom she had 
to deal. She heard the guide’s story of the monastery with 
more than the ordinary interest evinced by tourists—in fact, 
asked many questions about it, and once or twice surprised 
the reticent innkeeper by her familiarity with the locality of 
the old building. The visitor was unaccompanied by maid’ 
or companion, and seemed to have little baggage. This fact 
was not the occasion of surprise, however, for it was a region 
of country where travel was dependent upon the carts of the 
peasants, and where public diligences were unknown. The 
one little inn of the valley had none of the characteristics of 
a public house, and its guest was as retired there as she could 
have been at home. The elderly couple who kept it were too 
occupied with their own affairs to pry into the business of 
strangers, and the freedom of the place was therefore un- 
usual. So thought the foreigner, who found herself estab- 
lished in its best apartment after her long and hurried jour- 
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ney, and to remain there in rest and idleness seemed to give 
her infinite joy. The kindly hostess wondered sometimes 
what could entertain her in their homely hamlet, and why 
she stayed no one could imagine, but her contentment gave 
pleasure to the woman, who had no other guests to make 
comfortable, and the visit was satisfactory to all concerned. 
Every day she went about the country with the youth who 
delighted to be her guide, and the evenings found her sitting 
by the open window watching the moonlit scene and resting 
in the quiet of the night. She herself discovered that she was 
gaining in repose, and a deep peace came to her heart. 
Longer trips were made over the valley, and the guide’s don- 
key and cart were always engaged nowadays. He was happy 
in her service, and as mysterious regarding her orders as if 
she had some weighty and grave duties to perform and was 
dependent upon him for aid. 

One morning his bright smile faded from his face as she 
gave the customary command for the cart. It was her inten- 
tion to visit the old monastery, she said, and he was told to 
make ready for the journey and to have with him his dog. 
He protested that she would not like the trip; that she could 
not see the ruins any better when near them than she could 
from the hill across the road from the inn. The high wall 
and the thick underbrush cut off all view of it, he said. But 
he noticed that the look on the stranger’s face became more 
resolute, and when she quietly said that she would go as near 
as possible, he immediately prepared for the journey. 

It was a long distance, and the occupants of the cart 
were glad to halt at the entrance to the forest close by the 
outer enclosure of the monastery grounds. 

Alighting, the woman, who seemed to be preoccupied, 
walked away some distance alone, while Antoine and the 
peasant lad unhitched the donkeys from the cart and pre- 
pared to let them feed on the grass while they waited her 
pleasure. The wall was high, the stones had fallen away in 
many places, and she found the spaces insecure; but by stand- 
ing on the cart, and helped by the guide, she climbed it, 
though not without risk of losing her footing repeatedly. At 
last she was on the top, and the dog beside her. Looking over 
the trees, she was satisfied in her own mind that she was 
following the direction given her, and then she quietly an- 
nounced her intention of getting over to the other side and 
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exploring the place. To her seeming amazement the guide 
refused to accompany her; he was frightened at the bare 
thought, and begged her not to go. Her only reply was that 
he could wait where he was until she returned. Gathering 
her skirts about her she jumped to the ground below, the dog 
following, and Antoine, who had scrambled to the top of the 
wall, saw to his amazement that she was not hurt by the leap, 
and was unconcernedly making her way over the soft earth. 
He was so greatly alarmed that he implored her to return at 
once, or he would not be responsible for her safety, and his 
voluble talk continued until she laughingly absolved him 
from all the consequences of her act; then she went forward, 
accompanied by her faithful companion. The guide slowly 
made his way back to the cart, and, with the boy who had 
tethered the donkeys near by—lay down in the shade. They 
discussed the queer conduct of the strange lady for a little 
time, but the sunshine and the stillness affected them happily, 
and soon both were sleeping soundly. 

Meantime the woman was making her way with less difh- 
culty than she had anticipated, frequently halting to listen 
to the singing of the birds overhead, or to admire the exqui- 
site beauty of the ferns and mosses which grew in wild pro- 
fusion. The dog walked quietly along, taking no notice ot the 
fledglings that he could have secured had he so inclined, or 
of the birds which flew about with a fearless freedom born 
of the absence of foes from their domain. 

The effort to make headway, and the natural excitement 
incident to the position in which she had placed herself, tired 
her, and she was glad when she saw an opening in the forest 
where she could sit down and rest. Reaching it, the dog 
settled himself comfortably, and was soon asleep. The 
woman sat perfectly still and intently looking toward the 
monastery, the turrets of which she could clearly see above 
the trees. After a time spent in deep meditation she drew 
from her neck a locket of soft gold attached to a slight chain. 
Holding it, she began an invocation, and when she had ceased 
she looked toward the monastery again with a dreamy, ab- 
sorbed gaze that was not diverted for some time. Her hand 
held the treasure, but she seemed oblivious of it. Whatever 
the cause of her elation, she seemed to rest in its strength, and, 
despite her strange surroundings, was not apparently con- 
scious of them. She was expecting some one, and felt before 
she saw him that a person was approaching. She noted by 
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the motion of the shrubbery the direction from which he was 
coming, and when he was close by she rose to her feet, and 
smilingly welcomed the young man who stood before her. 
He was slight in figure, with a face that reminded one of the 
pictures of Fénelon; his black hair fell down his shoulders 
over his loose, graceful garb, which was like and yet unlike 
the dress of his caste, a Brahmin. Their salutations ex- 
changed, the Hindu advanced and took her hand and shook 
it heartily. 

“You have not been deterred by land nor sea this time, 
Upsika,” he said, and his voice was as sweet and low as his 
manner was gentle. 

“The difficulties seemed light as compared to the reward, 
Brother. I would have dared any obstacles to reach this 
place of promise. And surely some one smoothed the way, 
for everything has come to me as my own, and | am here, 
eager for the fulfilment of the hope I have cherished.” 

“Your will is great, and it has sustained and impelled 
you on your journey. It is the secret of all occult force, and 
this you have wielded. You exhibited strange power just now 
when you reached this spot. I was reading, and received 
such a shock that the book was shaken in my hands, and 
your spirit was recognized by several of the Brothers. The 
trained will is dynamite; direct it wisely.” 

“Where am I?” she asked. 


“As I promised you would be; near the beloved 
Teacher.” 


“Ts he in the monastery?” 


“Yes; he tarries there while the pupils gather to learn 
of him.” 


“And am I to be one of theme” 

“As the psychic of the group if you will, Upastka. Mas- 
ter wishes this.” The Hindu bowed his head reverently as he 
uttered these closing words. 

“But I long to see him in the physical body, and to hear 
him teach others as you do,” she answered, in a tone betraying 
anxiety. “You approach him constantly, and imbibe his 
teachings as the flowers do the rain. Is it karma, again, 
Brother, that closes the door to me?” 

“Oh, Upastka, you are strangely organized; strangely 
wise and singularly weak! A woman in the flesh, an Initiate 
in occultism; a psychic whose powers interest the highest 
teachers, and yet a very child in wilfulness. You are dis- 
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appointed not to be taken to the circle of pupils gathered over 
there, and yet were you there you would be unhappy, because 
not one is on your plane. Master knows best; trust him.” 

The woman’s large eyes were full of sadness, as she lifted 
them to the face of her companion, and in her effort to recover 
herself she remained silent. 

In a low voice thrilling with feeling, he hurriedly said: 

‘You who have been the master’s pupil in another state 
need have no fear now, child; he will not misrate you nor 
ask you to study the alphabet when you are able to read. Can 
he measure you below your own standard?” 

“Good Brother, I do not understand all that you would 
have me know, but I wiil disembody doubt and free myself 
from the illusions of flesh in time. If I could only be patient 
in the struggle!” 

“Your spiritual power,” replied the Hindu, “is great to 
overthrow them and give you the quality you desire. But 
do not forget one important fact in connection with your 
effort, otherwise you will not understand self. To no effort 
of this life is due your interior growth; that is karma; the 
physical plane—it, too, is karma. Confusion arises in you 
when you make any attempt to dignify your lower self with 
the higher nature—the latter only is real. The mystery under- 
lying the limitation of sex—it, likewise, is karma. You will 
not understand this until the personality is further lost in the 
individuality, and the former realizes—as it does not now— 
the divinity of the latter. A few in every age struggle through 
the confusion of the senses and learn it, but the greater part 
of humanity know many rebirths before any thought suggests 
itself that there is origin and destiny to be understood and 
worked out in every case.” 

“Would that Master would make clear to me the reason 
why I am making my present journey through matter.” 

“You can read it for yourself when you achieve that 
state of continued calm which will permit you to look into 
the akasa without effort; the images there preserved of your 
migrations through this planet will assist you, and in time you 
will be able to recall all the personalities you have had. 
Meantime,” he added, changing his tone to one of less sol- 
emnity, “meditate upon the sevenfold nature of man.” 

“T long to live in the higher self, Brother.” 

“Tt is a matter of growth,” he answered. “Knowledge 
tiIlumines the way of the student who determinedly faces the 
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obstacles and wills to surmount them. Kill doubt, for it 
springs from ignorance; let it perish by the sword of knowl- 
edge.” 

The speaker was looking upon the upturned face before 
him with great benevolence expressed on his features, and 
when he turned his head the woman saw that he was hearing 
something that she was not, and feeling some influence which 
she did not. But she quickly divined the cause of his absorp- 
tion, and was soon assured of the correctness of her surmise 
by the vibrations of the air about them made by the force of 
some one not far distant. 

“The Master comes,” she whispered, and had scarcely 
uttered the words when before them appeared the astral form 
of a man of regal mien, tall, golden-haired, g@nd with blue 
eyes of kind though grave expression. His beard grew long, 
but did not hide much of his face, which was young, and 
filled with a radiance that charmed the beholders. 

The pupils bowed before him as he approached, the 
woman showing the utmost reverence in her attitude. ‘Turn- 
ing to the woman, he said: 

“The disciple has earned for herself the right of help 
from those in the Path; but her first duty to herself is to learn 
what true knowledge is: Listen: It consists in the percep- 
tion of the nothingness of all things. 

“Again, self-duty should lead you to eradicate the idea, 
implanted by those responsible for your guidance in child- 
hood, that belief is a potential quality. If you penetrate be- 
hind the veil of matter into the world of primal causes, you 
will find that spirtual will is the positive force. A wise man 
is not created by mere faith in the unseen, but by emancipation 
from self, and this is accomplished by spiritual action, and 
not passivity; it is a sacrificial offering of every sinew and 
fiber of a man’s whole nature deliberately and unwaveringly 
held to one aim and purpose. Students of arcane knowledge 
cannot quicken their perceptions or develop the intuitional 
vision without faith; but before, however, one can have in- 
dubitable proof of occult truth he is made aware that it is to 
be secured by force and not mere belief. Was it not the 
Teacher, Jesus, who warned His disciples that ‘the kingdom 
of heaven is obtained by violence’? Concentrated will, guided 
by the highest motives, will unlock the door to Wisdom, and 
it opens wide to the student who has reached that point in 
the path of occultism where wavering is impossible. The 
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irrevocable pledge is made only by those ,who have con- 
quered the poisons of the heart, the obscurities of the mind, 
and will not swerve from the Path through the existent mate- 
rial life. You desire to become an associate of the Initiates: 
Do you possess the will to transmute this desire into a vital- 
ized energy that will take the form of force? If so, the King- 
dom you seek is yours. Do you find it difficult to escape the 
bondage of doubt and uncertainty of motive, of depressions 
and exhilarations of the senses? ‘Then you must obtain the 
illumination from your real self. Do you recall Krishna’s 
declaration—‘Self is the refuge of self. Do not despise thine 
owne self, the highest witness of men.’ Accustom yourself to 
consider your divine nature, live beyond the personality, and 
when this victory is accomplished unbroken tranquility will 
be yours; you will then have found true repose. Spiritual 
wisdom is possessed by him only who, knowing his own na- 
ture, obtains control over all its emotional obstructions and 
anchors himself above them. The man of this world 1s often 
bewildered by his physical environment, the spiritual soul 
never.” 

He ceased speaking, and was looking off towavd the 
horizon, seemingly entranced in thought. His pupils stood 
watching him earnestly until he turned quietly to the woman 
and bade her speak. 

“T was praying you, Master, to help me gain the ascend- 
ency over sin, so that the spirit can continually rule the body.” 

There was a touch of sadness in the Teacher’s tone as he 
said: “Continue in devotion until you become what you long 
to be. An Adept is greater than an Initiate in this, that he has 
attained to a higher degree of spiritual tranquility; the truest 
help that a teacher can give his pupils is to encourage them 
to get Wisdom, the only purifier and emancipator. This is 
all, but—it is everything. The road winds up-hill all the 
way, Upasika—aye, to the very end; but there is compensa- 
tion for every foothold gained, for every advance along the 
rugged journey; and though each day’s effort lasts the whole 
day through, there is reward for each endeavor. Be strong 
within, and by perfect obedience grow resigned.” 

The Master was gone. A moment before the woman’s 
glowing eyes were eagerly watching his face; now it had sud- 
denly disappeared, and the two pupils were alone. 

It was the Hindu who broke the silence, saying in his 
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slow, measured way, “Master thus permits you to know his 
real self; few are with him on this plane, Upasika.” 

“T am grateful, Rath, and yet always disappointed that, 
having the opportunities I do, I am still bound to remain in 
the world and struggle with its perplexities. It is unendur- 
able at times, Brother; yet I cannot escape from it.” 

“So long as there is a struggle, Upasika, you will have it; 
the time will come when the things of this world will cease 
to impede your growth, and then you will be ready for the 
solitude of the mountains. It must be apparent to you that 
the final overthrow of self must be made on the plane you 
are in, and when you thus free yourself no outward fetters 
will remain. Be assured that when the supremacy of the 
higher nature is firmly established, you will be ready for the 
life you seek; meantime, Sister, you have work to do for 
others, and fortunate are you that you can do the Master’s 
will.” 

“And I am thankful, Brother, though the antagonisms 
of the lower self are torture that you do not realize, and 
could not comprehend. Thoughts that are strangers to you 
find lodgment in my mind, and so cruel has been the suffer- 
ing over weaknesses that I seemed not able to overcome that 
there have been times when I entertained the idea of death 
as deliverance from delusions. Can you believe me so weak?” 

“You see clearly and speak the truth, the Hindu an- 
swered. “The thought of suicide as deliverance from fate is 
an inherited one with you, and has had a lifetime existence 
in your organization. Of course you are free from its power, 
but it lives like a memory. What better time to dispel it for- 
everr’ The young man extended both his hands toward his 
pupil, and she, advancing, laid hers over them. She looked 
at him steadily, as he stood with closed eyes and head thrown 
back a trifle, as if to bare his face to the skies above. The 
magnetism of the stronger will quickly affected the weaker, 
and after a few moments of silence the woman assured him 
in a voice broken with emotion that she would conquer it. 

“Tt is well,” he replied. “The bonds of the flesh are 
broken one by one, and by degrees the body, with its passions, 
are overcome. I go now, Upasika, and will come for you at 
the evening-time lesson. 


(To be continued.) 








THE LADY SHEILA 
AND OTHER 
CELTIC MEMORABILIA 
FROM 
STRONACLACHAN 


By JAMES LEITH MACBETH BAIN 


(Continued from page 241) 


PART II. 
A PINCH OF SNUFF 


“To human weakness not severe 
Is our High-Priest above.’’ 


known verse in Hebrews: “For we have not an high- 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all things tempted as we are.” 

And now I'll tell you a bonnie, bonnie story which, J 
think goes far to bear out this doctrine of the divinely hum 
compassion of the great Lover of our kind. 

Lillie and I had been greatly troubled for some time 
over the lease of a boarding-house that, at least a dozen years 
after she fully understood she had got quit of it, had been 
most unexpectedly thrown on her hands. Of course there 
were lawyer’s letters in abundance, and, almost without ex- 
ception, these letters were delivered to us by the last post, 
which in London is close on ten o’clock. 

Our solicitor’s solicitude, kindly, honest man that he was, 
seemed to me to give us this most comforting nightcap as 
frequently as he could! Certainly it almost invariably had 
the effect of putting us off our sleep. 

It was already past midnight during one of these weary 


S i is the homely Scots paraphrasing of the well- 
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nights of sleeplessness, and I said to Lillie, who was lying 
awake beside me, “Oh, how thankful I would be for a pinch 
of snuff!” 

No sooner had I said this than, raising her arm, and 
quietly snapping her fore-finger and thumb in the air for 
about three seconds, she extended her closed fingers towards 
me saying, ““There’s your pinch.” And sure enough there was 
the pinch of snuff in these fingers. And need I assure you 
that I snuffed it gladly, ay, eagerly; and I was soon fast 
asleep! 

Now is not that a bonnie story? I do not for a moment 
mean to commend by it either my own weakly indulgence of 
an olden crave or Lillie’s too willing compliance with the 
self-indulging desire. 

The former, as a manifestation of human frailty, was 
certainly not held as uncondonable by the powers of the ever- 
present Spirit, and as for the latter, who does not pardon this 
far too common infirmity of the loving wife or the over-in- 
dulgent mother? Indeed I often have felt that we are apt 
to be too severe in our judgments of ourselves as of our 
friends. And I am very sure that Heaven is not so severe a 
judge as we are, even of ourselves. “If our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our hearts and knoweth all things.” 
Ah, but there is wisdom. We condemn ourselves and our 
friends only because we do not know all things. How true 
the saying: “The more we know, the more we forgive.” And 
I place alongside of it these words of the old paraphrase: 
“To human weakness not severe is our High-priest above.” 
Perhaps we shall learn a little something of the divine char- 
ity, from this story of the pinch of snuff, and if so, I shall not 
have told it in vain, no, nor even lapsed into sin in vain! 

It might be well apropos to add here that I had acquired 
the nasty habit of snufing when I was yet a youth, and from 
my own dear father. He snuffed, and did all he could to 
keep me from acquiring the nasty habit. But his example 
prevailed on his precept; and unknown to him, I carried the 
box while a student in Edinburgh. And I continued to use 
it till I was over thirty years of age. 

Over and over again I tried to overcome the crave, but 
in vain. Not even the shame and mortification of allowing 
the box—which I was trying to draw from my pocket most 
surreptitiously, during a dress concert in London one even- 
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ing—to fall right before the feet of a lady for whom I had a 
certain regard, could cure me of the habit! 

But what neither shame nor the effort of my feeble will 
could do, the power of the new spirit did. This the Salva- 
tionist knows to be a fact. For as soon as I became illumined 
of the Indwelling One (see “Brotherhood of Healers,” p. 35) 
the crave passed from me. I did not even have to fight it. It 
simply left me, and I was freed from its power. 

Of course, I carried no box, and would have no snuff 
after that. So, where Lillie, the kindly, indulgent wife, got 
that most fragrant pinch from at such short and untimely 
notice is more than I can promise to tell you! 

We know that the chemist of the spiritual world can 
draw these substances from the elements of the earth and the 
air. But how? This is indeed a great subject, and one 
worthy of the most serious study of the analytical ci.emist. 
But as I am no chemist, and know nothing of its analysis, I 
shall say not one word as to how these materializations are 
produced. [ shall, however, do what I can do, and that is to 
tell you some more of these my curious experiences, leaving 
it with you to explain them as you will, and to draw your own 
conclusions from them. 

From the first days of our life together the production 
of various fine-smelling perfumes was so very common an ex- 
perience that I even ceased to notice it carefully. Sometimes 
these scents were perceived merely as gases and in the air, 
but more frequently they were so materialized that my body 
and my clothing have been drenched with them. Often I 
have found my skin saturated with them, while my clothing 
was quite dry. 

These scents were always refreshing and comforting. In- 
deed, I do believe that they were, in these days, as most seri- 
ous nourishing to my odic and magnetic bodies. My many 
experiences would certainly confirm this opinion. I may add 
here that the unseen chemists have often tried to explain to 
me some of the modi operand: of these strange works, and in 
a way I understood then what they told me. But I do not 
think it would serve my present purpose to recall any of their 
theories thereon even if I could do so now, which I question. 

They have manipulated these substances in various ways 
before my eyes, so that I might see for myself and be satisfied 
in heart that such things really are. For only thus, I verily 
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believe, could I give to you, my reader, these present most 
faithful and true assurances. 

I have been told, for example, to watch carefully a bottle 
of Eau de Cologne that stood on the mantel-piece. It was 
full and stoppered. In broad daylight I saw then distinctly 
the gradual decrease of the contents of this bottle until it was 
almost half empty. And at the same time my clothing was 
being sprayed with Eau de Cologne! Of such experiences I 
had great abundance, meme trop, as the French lady con- 
fessed who had eaten too much of a good dish. At least I 
must say that, whether rightly or wrongly, I often felt that 
for my personal ease and animal comfort, I had certainly too 
much of it. Whether for my real abiding spiritual good I 
had too much of it or not is another question. I do not now 
believe that [ had. And yet at all hours of the night, my wife 
being in the deep sleep, and knowing nothing of what was 
happening, I have been awakened to notice some extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. The narration of all these would fill 
many a volume. Let me select one or two as they arise out of 
my memory. 

* * * 

A devoted lady friend had caused to be soldered on 
Lillie’s wrist, while she was yet a young woman, a silver ring. 
This ring could not be removed by any ordinary means, this 
being the idea and motive in the mind of her faithful-hearted 
woman friend. It was supposed to bind them together unto 
eternity. Well, over and again, during the night as during 
the day, I have seen it disappear from her wrist and have 
heard it fall on the floor of our bedroom. I have then gone, 
picked it up, and put it on her dressing-table, and by and by 
I would find it on her wrist as though it had never been re- 
moved. Sometimes, when it has happened during the night, 
I just let it lie where it fell, knowing that I would find it on 
her wrist in the morning as usual. 

These were the days of my great physical and magnetic 
strength. Indeed, I knew no bounds to it then. And I do 
believe that the psychic conditions were so favourable in those 
days for such happenings that while Lillie and I were thus 
together and alone, almost any phenomenon that | could have 
desired might have been produced. 

I may say here that I have never once asked for, nor 
known the desire that would set me a-hunting for such phe- 
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nomena, nor have I ever visited any one on such a quest. The 
good friends know this well, and it was pleasing to them. 
And they have assured me that more than I could desire in 
this respect would therefore be given me. And it was so. 

For this great abundance, and the care thereof, never 
caused me to esteem lightly what it was their good will to give 
me. Nay, rather, I can say in truth that I always gave due 
heed to, and learned as best I could from these happenings, 
the lesson they were undoubtedly intended to teach me. 

* * * 


I have also had such experiences through other media, 
and that frequently. I remember, for example, at the close 
of a public meeting that I addressed in the Assembly Rooms, 
Bath Street, Glasgow, on the “Healing Christ of To-day,” 
David Duguid came forward to greet me. No sooner did our 
hands meet in a heartfelt grasp of brotherly love than a 
shower of sweet scent was precipitated on the floor at my 
feet. And the floor was actually wet with the precious sub- 
stance, which was thus lavishly poured forth of the ever- 
present Spirit, who evidently thus testified approval of the 
work I was then engaged in. And I accepted it as a sign of 
sanction, and benediction, and as a fact of unction. 

It has been a most common experience for Lillie to have 
coffee administered to her from the unseen. Sometimes | 
have been assured it was brought to her from afar, that is, 
from the land where the coffee grows, and sometimes from 
near. But I was also assured that the process of extracting 
the spiritual essence from the material bulk in the stores close 
by, constituted no robbery, and involved no appreciable de- 
preciation of the great mass of coffee stored there. 

It must have been the etheric body or properties, that is, 
the fine essence or spiritual vis of the material coffee that was 
thus conveyed and communicated to her nerval body. Its 
scent was delicious, and as [ was well used to coffee during 
my years of sojourn in Switzerland, where I used sometimes 
even to prepare my own coffee, I knew the real fine flavor. 

In the observation of this phenomenon, as in that of 
many others, my perception seems to have been anterior to the 
sensitive’s, for I could generally smell its presence even be- 
fore Lillie tasted it in her palate. I do not think that this 
coffee-essence ever colored her tongue, at least such is my 
observation; but on this point I cannot be certain. 
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One thing I do know for certain is, that she tasted it 
right enough, enjoyed it too, and was undoubtedly strength- 
ened in heart power and generally refreshed through its vir- 
tue. 

It used to come to her at all manner of unlikely times 
and places. It would come, for example, on the top of a Lon- 
don Bus, while we sat together on the front seat watching the 
horses, or again on the lonely Scottish hillside while we sat 
among the heather, or on the grass with the sheep as our only 
visible companions. Or it might be in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
or in the East End of London, during our visits to our friends 
in the slums, or in the cottage of a North Wales quarryman’s 
village, while she would be fulfilling, as she did so willingly, 
giving gladly always of her very best, the most holy service 
of healing on one of the bodies of these worthy children of 
the hills and of toil. Or, it might be in Hyde Park, while we 
sat together alone, watching the passing tide of humanity, or 
in some London Museum or Hall, where we were in the 
company of many friends. 

It was undoubtedly administered to her as a wholesome 
heart stimulant, and at the time of her need; for her truly 
beautiful and wondrous healing work, even as all real heal- 
ing work, being done principally through the power of the 
heart, this physical organ of the sympathetic emotions, had 
been greatly used, ay, even as is so often the case with such 
great healers, over-used, and so actually depleted of its nat- 
ural strength. 

It was very usual for me to tease her on these occa- 
sions, by declaring that I thought her friends might spare me 
just a little of the good thing, seeing that I too was doing all 
I could in my own apprentice way as a healer. But 1 never 
got any, the fact being, of course, that I did not sufficiently 
need it. 

*“ ‘* * 

In virtue of her fine mediumistic body, my wife (though 
possessed of an unusually healthy and strong physique), was 
subject to very serious illnesses or disorders. Sometimes these 
would become in an hour’s time most alarming, and perhaps 
in another hour’s time they would have as speedily passed. 

But it was not always thus, and sometimes even these dis- 
orders that appeared in her as a mediating soul, that is, dis- 
orders that arose not out of her own psychic or physical state, 
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but from that of another, either incarnate or decarnate, whom 
she touched and so served sympathetically, lasted for days, 
and might even bring about a state of extreme weakness and 
illness that would last for weeks. 

We had much of this during these early years, and what 
I now describe as one experience may be taken as typical of 
many such. This illness lasted six weeks at least. Its cause 
was in her sensitive body taking into itself certain poisonous 
psychic conditions. Anyone who has read my account of her 
faculty to draw forth poisons from diseased bodies, as nar- 
rated in the “Brotherhood of Healers,” will understand how 
this psychic poisoning would be very possible in her case. 
That it was actually so I never doubted, and I assure you I 
have looked very carefully into the conditions of cause and 
effect in this relationship. 

During much of this long period of illhess to which I 
now refer, Lillie was not there. For days and nights together 
her place in her body was absolutely taken by her spirit- 
guide—a quondam doctor of medicine, whose interests still 
seem to be the proving of the virtues of plants and herbs, fof 
the healing of the body. He was assisted at the time, as on 
many other serious occasions, by several doctors and other 
transcendental healers whose names are well known. 

And I wish to say here that if I can vouch truly and well 
for any known fact of my experience in this life, 1 can vouch 
truly and well for the untiring, unfailing, almost maternal 
devotion and gentle faithfulness of this otherwise most 
brusque, blunt, and outspoken man. No honied words had 
he to give. Rather did he speak the truth as he saw or felt it, 
and without any regard to nicety of speech or conventional 
suavity of phrasing. And I honor and love him for it. It 
was a curious experience. 

I was her nurse night and day, and during many nights 
I never thought of sleep. Yet was I sustained and evidently 
nourished in a marvellous manner through it all. Her body 
was apparently dead. Often I could not even feel her pulse. 
And yet, from that seemingly dead body would come the 
most matter-of-fact instructions about the food and medica- 
ments needful for her state, and their preparation. 

In those days I was ignorant of much that I have since 
learned concerning transcendental healing and medicine, and 
so the attitude and tone of voice of this stern and faithful 
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friend towards this poor blunderer was very similar to that 
of the somewhat impatient chemist towards his bottlewasher! 
The strength of the situation seizes me yet, and makes me 
smile when I think of it. It was all so matter-of-fact and so 
severely human, and that even in the very presence of what 
to me was death. But it was not to be death; and the brusque, 
honest friend gave me an ample reward when, at the turning 
of the tide of her life-stream, he assured me that a miracle of 
healing had been done through me; for even they whose eyes 
are more open than ours to the real state of vital things had 
almost despaired of her recovery. 

And on many occasions, as on this one, did that dear 
friend assure me that in my physical presence was the only 
power of life that kept her to the body, this being effected 
through the union of her magnetic body with mine, which 
was then in the prime of its virility. Indeed, I can say most 
seriously that I have distinctly felt on more than one of these 
occasions that I was actually holding the finest or last threads 
of the cords of her precious life in my hand, and that it was a 
question of the possible endurance of my personal magnetic 
strength and power or will of life throughout these long, 
early morning hours in that London bedroom, whether these 
fine threads would slip from my hold or not. 

Thus, to the thought or expectation of death I became 
so accustomed that I overcame in a measure, and by natural 
process, what was very natural to me, namely, a shrinking 
from the contemplation of death, and a dread of its visit to 
my dear ones. But when once we have realized that “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life,” even the natural process is 
surely and speedily transcended. Yes, it is by the real knowl- 


edge of the living Christ that we are delivered from this 
dread. 


+ . * 

Truly wondrous are the ways of life. Truly beautiful is 
the mystery thereof. And I have thus far discoursed of the 
sensitive’s illnesses, or psychic disorders, in order that the 
great fact of the wondrous beauty of the mystery of life may 
now be in a degree revealed to you. 

For to me the most astounding fact, emerging out of all 
these experiences, and emerging out of so many others and in 
so many different ways and forms of expression that I, as a 
reasonable soul, could not possibly doubt of their objective 
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reality, was, that during these periods of physical prostration, 
and whilst she was very little in the normal consciousness of 
mundane things, she was usually very hard at work in these 
supernormal or subliminal degrees of her consciousness, 
wherein the ordinary or mundane is undoubtedly transcended. 

She always gave me on returning to her normal state the 
most minute and clear descriptions, expressed in the most 
lucid and most fit language, of her strange experiences on 
these occasions. And what I now give to you, dear reader, I 
give, not necessarily expecting that you will find it possible 
to accept their reality as I have done, but only that they may 
at least give you occasion for reflection, and food for fresh 
thought. For I know that we get nothing for our own use 
alone; that we only get a good thing in order that we may 
pass it on to the first one who can receive it. 

These descriptions were very similar to much of a kind 
that have been given through the seeress of Prevost and other 
saintly media of the Spirit of Life. 

Were it possible for me to reproduce all that I have been 
privileged to hear through her, many, many volumes would 
have to be written by my hand. But this is not possible, and 
what I give must be regarded merely as the verbal shell of a 
very feeble summary of one or two of these truly great mystic 
experiences. For the words were so living, and the pictures 
of so intense and clear a spiritual light that any words of mine 
must of necessity fail to utter their hidden beauty. 

That she visited during these periods some of the deeps 
of Hades, and was used to serve many of the prisoners of 
Sheol for their liberation, I cannot doubt. Thus, during one 
of her most serious illnesses, she was in this service of libera- 
tion, and it was on this wise. 

All manner of worldly-minded people seemed to pass 
before her. It was a long procession of hard-hearted, false- 
faced people, who assumed in her presence the most jaunty, 
nonchalant attitude. But she observed that they carefully 
avoided meeting her eyes, for the false cannot stand before 
the eyes of truth. Now, her immediate object was to get 
them to look into her eyes. And as soon as she constrained 
them to look into her eyes, all their false show of bravado 
disappeared, and they became manifest both to her and to 
themselves as to their real state. And they appeared to her to 
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be covered with all manner of leprous and other sores. And 
then it was that she took them one by one into her arms, and 
embracing them in holy love, cleansed them of their sin and 
all its defilement. 

Now this is heavy, heavy work, and she was used to ful- 
fil it when her body was at its weakest. In my esteem, this is 
as heavy work as the servant of the Redeeming Love can be 
called on to fulfil, for in it the servant is really giving the 
very virtue of its life, and the strength of its spiritual blood 
for the cleansing and the nourishing of the other soul. 

* * * 


Often did she thus visit the many strange places of the 
interior of the earth, where curious things are wrought in 
metals by curious folks. But as this does not interest us so in- 
tensely as the above, I shall not dwell upon it. 

The above experiences I give, not that I consider they 
possess any evidential value of the existence of those states to 
the ordinary scientific sceptic; but because they are sure to be 
of a real interest to many spiritual souls who are, I know well, 
in similar strange services of life. 

And surely I do well to sing to the honor of Lillie and 
of the healing hand. Yea, I do well. 


AMONG THE OLD CLACHANS. 

Truly memorable were many of our experiences among 
the ruins of the old “Clachans” among the hills. This word 
really means “stones,” and undoubtedly the name takes one 
back to the times of the men of the stones—the Druids. The 
word came to mean any place where people assemble for 
worship, and so, by and by, even any hamlet was known as 
the “clachan.” 

These ruins were often indicated only by mounds of 
grass and heather, wherein one could still trace the outlines 
of “the homes of the ancient men.” Sometimes the old 
gnarled ash roof-tree still continued to exist as the only sur- 
viving child of the soil that had succeeded in hiding there. 
Sometimes we could even find the old well and the sweet 
water still there, the water that had been the drink of many 
generations of happy children. My boyhood’s days were 
greatly saddened by such relics of a long past. Ay, many a 
tear have I shed even as a lad, among these lonely ruins of 
my forefathers’ homes. [See “Breaths of the Great Love 
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Song,” p. 11.] All alike tell the tale of the wanton desecra- 
tion of the homestead by the merciless hand of the evictor. 
There are, one may say, few, few exceptions to this rule. For 
these faithful, strong souls clung closely to their home-land. 
They loved their soil, and as long as it could be coaxed to 
yield them just the needful bite of bread they would continue 
to endure the life of a strict frugality. Generally, the evictor 
was none other than their own feudal chief, or laird, who got 
some factor or stranger-agent to execute the deed of shame. 

Every one knows that there is a great abundance of good 
soil in our Highlands, ay, soil rich and well fitted to support 
a sturdy race, which is given over to the support of deer and 
sheep and grouse. But the day is nigh when it will be used 
again, even by the people to whom it belongs. And I know 
of no finer air for the breeding of the human kind. But I 
dare not give further rein here, otherwise whither would the 
fiery indignation of my human soul bear me? ‘Therefore let 
this brief word suffice us for the present. 

We found these ruins still infested by the unhappy souls 
of those wronged children of the soil. ‘Their bitter resent- 
ment, their desire for revenge, their dark hatred of the tyrant, 
all worked as potent elements in their great, clinging affec- 
tion for their own land, and bound them to these ruins. One 
would expect to find in these souls manifestations of an in- 
tense desire and faithful clinging, of a strong love and hate 
that could not come from the feebler souls of the degenerates 
of acity slum. Also, a tenacity of affection and will, and a 
power of endurance in the astral elements that would long 
bind them, while a feebler stuff would have passed away so 
far as memory and affection are concerned. This is just what 
we found. 

And not only was it a binding, but it was apparently a 
degenerating power in them. This seems the saddest part of 
the tragedy. Intense and unreasoning had been that devo- 
tion, and such being of the nature of an infatuation could be- 
come as intense a hatred. And persistent hatred warps, dis- 
torts, poisons, and eventually slays the soul. 


(To be continued). 


THE SENSE OF SMELL 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


MELL is defined by Webster as the faculty by which 
certain qualities of objects are perceived through the 
agency of the olfactory nerves; and, in a secondary sense, 

as the quality or emanation from a substance which 
affects the olfactory organs. ‘he word came to us from our 
ancestors, the pirates of Denmark, but does not need any 
extensive tracing. 

The common hypothesis propounds that the material 
cause of odors is the presence of substances in the air which 
are in extremely fine state of division, or gaseous bodies. They 
enter the nostrils with the current of breath, and are absorbed 
and dissolved by the mucus which moistens the Schneiderian 
membrane. This dissolving seems to be an imperative con- 
dition for olfactory perception. Water, however, gives no 
definite sensation of the kind; and the catarrhal disorders now 
so common, from the serous or watery secretions which they 
occasion, more or less extinguish such sensibility. The heat- 
ing of an odorous body will increase the intensity of the scent. 

The use of the function appears to relate primarily to 
the discriminating of qualities of food, its condition and the 
like. Carnivorous animals accordingly have it in the utmost 
perfection. It enables them to find and preserve the track of 
their prey. We observe the dog accordingly not only pur- 
suing game with keen scent, but discerning the footsteps of 
his master among those of numerous other persons. It is said 
that the pregnant animal cannot be scented out and tracked 
by the hound. If this be so, then certainly the universe and 
all its laws take care for mothers. 

The herbivorous animals also have power to discriimin- 
ate, and unwholesome plants emit a disagreeable odor. Human 
beings seem to be less acute than animals. It may be because 
their superior intelligence exalts them above the lower sensi- 
bilities, lessening these that the energy may be saved for 
nobler faculties It is certain that few of us can make use 
alike of all our sensibilities. Every power or knowledge 
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which we acquire costs something which we would have pos- 
sessed without it. We are all like Psyche of the fable and 
Eve of the parable: we are willing, for the sake of knowing, 
to cast away what we already have, although it be Eros and 
Eden. It is well that it is so. If we possessed an animal’s 
joys and sensibilities, we must forego becoming, as Adam and 
Eve are said to have become, like gods. The baser, degen- 
erate, starved-out human tribes, smell and taste with keenness, 
and even excel in hearing and sight. They rival dogs, pan- 
thers and vultures. But they are men only generically; not 
by any superior evolution of thought and faculty. 

According to Professor Graham of Scotland, “odorous 
substances are in general such as can be readily acted on by 
oxygen.” ‘The hydrogen sulphide, one of the most intense of 
odors, is rapidly decomposed by oxygen; a fact, by the way, 
that ought to be borne in mind by us in our studies of the 
best means of disinfection. All the odorous hydrocarbons 
oxidize readily; among them the ethers, alcohol and essential 
oils. On the other hand, the gases that make no smell are not 
acted on by oxygen at common temperatures. Marsh gas, or 
hydrogen carbide, is of this character. It is without smell. 
Professor Graham once obtained a quantity from a mine deep 
down in the earth where it had lain for unknown periods of 
geological time; mixed up, too, with free oxygen. If it had 
had any affinity for oxygen, it could never have remained 
uncombined. 

Again, hydrogen has no smell. Nor will it combine 
with oxygen at any temperature that a human tissue can en- 
dure. If a stream of air containing oxygen is passed into the 
cavities of the nostrils along the odoriferous effluvium, no 
smell is produced. Or if a current of carbonic acid accom- 
panies an odor the effect is arrested. ‘This demonstrates that 
what we call the sense of smell is but the recognition of a 
chemical action, which is the combination of oxygen with the 
odorous substance. It is hardly necessary to add that chem- 
idal phenomena are always magnetic or electric. 

All animal effluvia except the hydrogen sulphide are 
dense gases and are diffused but slowly. In a little time they 
will mingle with the lighter gases, but they are then diluted 
and so their odor is perceived best somewhere near the ground. 
Dogs, it will be observed, when following a scent, carry the 
nose close to the ground. The effluvia from decaying matter 
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will be smelled by persons on the ground floor, but less in 
higher parts of the house. It is always wisest to sleep in the 
upper stories, and indeed generally to live there. 

In order to cause smell, the odorous substance must be 
transmitted in a current over a membrane on which the olfac- 
tory nerve is ramified. Animals effect this by breathing. If 
the breath is suspended, no smell is perceived. ‘The more 
extensive the surface over which the current is transmitted the 
more perfect the sense, other conditions being equal. The 
human being excels the animals, therefore, in the development 
of the nose and the perfection and refinement of the nostril. 
There is character in the human nose, degradation in the 
animal nostrils. The object of gaining a great extent of sur- 
face in a space which is comparatively small, is accomplished 
by spreading the mucous membrane over projections or 
shelves which serve the purpose of intercepting the incoming 
current of air. ‘These are called turbinated, from the Latin 
turbo, a whirl, because of their wound-up, scroll-like ap- 
pearance. 

Reptiles and birds are the lowest organisms that exhibit 
the turbinated process in their nostrils. In all air-breathing 
animals the organ of smell is manifestly an appendage to the 
respiratory apparatus. Nevertheless, the material submitted 
to the action of the olfactory membrane, though in a gaseous 
or vaporous condition, must be dissolved in the peculiar 
nerves which convey that membrane, before it can affect the 
olfactory nerve. Even then, if that secretion is disordered, if 
it is too little or too copious, the sense is more or less sup- 
pressed. 

The nose, it is hardly necessary to say, is a charcteristic 
feature of the countenance. It is a bony structure, with fine 
cartilages and a supply of muscles to enable it to appear in 
creditable shape. The cavities are lined with the Schnei- 
derian or pituitary membrane. It is highly vascular, and will 
rupture and bleed on slight injury. It extends into all the 
cavities and sinuses, into the maxillary antrum, the ethnoid 
and sphenoid cells, which open into the nasal cavity. It is 
supplied with nerves from the nasal branches of the fifth pair, 
and from the olfactory pair. This brings us to the considera- 
tion of the first pair of cranial nerves. 

The olfactory nerves are not properly nerves as we usu- 
ally understand the term; they are constituted of gray nervous 
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matter intermingled with white tubular substance, like the 
ganglia. The olfactory bulbs are curiously complicated struc- 
tures of layers of nuclei, multipolar cells and nerve tubes. 
The center of each is a cavity lined with epithelium. ‘The 
nerves pass through the cribriform plate of the ethnoid bone 
and terminate in the epithelium which lines the cavities in the 
turbinated bones, and the upper part of the septum of the 
nose. ‘They consist of gelatinous fibers somewhat like those 
of the sympathetic system, and abounding with molecular 
matter and nuclei and cells. At the external extremity, fibers 
are given off which connect with the cells of the epithelium 
that lines the nostril. ‘hese fibers differ from the other nerve- 
tubes in not having the white substance of Schwann. 

The olfactory surface being in the posterior nares, is far 
less likely to become moist from evaporation; while the cur- 
rents of air by passing over the turbinated bones are some- 
what warmed before entering the lungs. Hence it is proper 
to breathe through the nostrils and not by the mouth. 

Todd and Bowman imagined that the olfactory ganglia 
constituted a nerve-center of themselves; but they pertain to 
the chain constituting the sensorium and had similar relations 
to the mind as other ganglia. ‘The nostrils are conscious to 
other sensations than smell. ‘Tickling pressure, the use of 
snuff, mustard, pepper and other pungent bodies, irritates the 
lining membrane as it will other surfaces. The nasal branch 
of the fifth pair is impressed, and not the olfactory surface. 

We can perceive but one odor at a time. In lower ani- 
mals the sense appears to exist somewhere in the skin; and 
they display instincts which indicate this. Insects perceive 
their food and each other in this way. ‘The bee discovers 
other bees, stranger bees, and other animals, from odor. It 
accordingly will discern human beings, those who are accept- 
able and those who are repugnant. One person may handle 
them with impunity; they will assail another without warn- 
ing. The various passions are expressed by their peculiar 
odors; and bees generally sting persons that are afraid, while 
toward those who have recently engaged in sexual indulgence, 
they are perfectly furious. 

In most animals the nose is a species of diverticulum of 
the respiratory organs. The whale has no olfactory organs, 
reptiles have a very feeble sense of smell; in birds it is more 
developed: in carnivorous animals still more. 
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The sense of smell differs in different persons. One per- 
son can hardly distinguish odors; another can tell very 
minutely. What is disagreeable to one may be indifferent or 
even agreeable to another. ‘The emanations and effluvia from 
an individual’s own body may annoy others very much, while 
he himself hardly notices or is aware of them. ‘The sense may 
be educated to great refinement, or blunted. 

In certain cases persons will smell perfumes or the con- 
verse, when odors are present. This is usually imputed to 
hallucination. Doubtless this is generally correct. As, how- 
ever, every sense is an outcome from life and has a spiritual 
cause, it is not irrational to suppose that there may be like 
causes to impress odors upon the physical sense. It may be 
one of the things not dreamed of in a sensual philosophy, and 
a fact nevertheless. 

We are in error to imagine that smell is a very reliable 
criterion of what is healthful or unwholesome. Sewer gas 1s 
deadly, yet sewage itself has never been known to produce 
epidemic. ‘This has been observed in London and Edinburgh. 
Much of the talk on subjects here is political nonsense, uttered 
for a purpose. Naples abounds with offensive odors. Hy- 
drogen sulphide is so abundant that rents of rooms increase, 
as the lodger gets further from the ground. The drainage is 
odious. Much of it is done by sewers having openings into 
the street and the bay which Bulwer-Lytton praises for its 
beauty, is foul, all along the shore, with the drainage of the 
city. The hospitals are as bad as any other place. Yet the 
peculiar fever and hospital diseases are less frequent there 
than in other cities. 

Places where intermittent, remittent or continued fevers 
abound, generally have no bad smell in their atmosphere. 
The marshes of England, the Delta of the Ganges, the low 
grounds of Holland, the coast of Guineas, and the swamps 
of Louisiana, are not in any remarkable manner odorous. 
Chemical analysis exhibits no chemical or other noxious cre- 
ations in the air. Even Koch’s and Pasteur’s vermin are not 
perceived by persons who do not believe in them. The dis- 
eases common there are without any warning in the form of 
odor. We may conclude that offensive odors are worth in- 
quiring into; but that we must look farther than smell when 
investigating the causes of disease. 








EXTRACTS FROM “MAN, FRAGMENTS OF 
FORGOTTEN HISTORY.” 


By ONE OF THE AUTHORS 


the different races, it is mecessary to remember what 

large tracts of time are occupied by each of these races. 

Thus the present race had its origin more than a million 
years ago; it was preceded by the fourth and third races, each 
of which had its period of supremacy. Biblical chronology 
and even geological calculations, will be offended by this 
statement, but it is supported by the experience of living 
adepts as well as by the sacred chronology of the ancients. 
If the temple records of ancient Egypt, of Chaldea, or of 
India be recovered for the modern world, we shall find how 
modern history and modern science have but picked up stray 
facts and pieced them together, without any knowledge of 
their position in time. Geology will hardly allow man any 
existence on this earth before the glacial period, but the 
esoteric teachers know that civilizations greater than that of 
Greece or Rome flourished before that epoch and had their 
day. It would be a gigantic task to remove all the miscon- 
ceptions that exist on the subject. We shall not waste time 
and enerov by trying to fight the brood of error that infests 
the world, but shall state some events connected with the 
ancient history of our race, so far as permitted, and show 
their consistency with received facts. 

It is known to all occultists that the first civilization in 
the present Ring began with the third race, of which linger- 
ing remnants are now to be found among the flat-headed 
Australians. These degraded specimens of humanity, strange 
though it might seem, are descended from ancestors whose 
civilization antedated by zons that of Pheenicia or Babylon. 
At first sight it may be very difficult to account for the con- 
tinvance of representatives of a high primeval civilization 
which has left no traces that we can recognize. Students of 
the occult sciences know, however, that the end of the period 
of each race supremacy is marked by a great cataclysm alter- 


1: order to comprehend the progress of humanity through 
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nately of fire and water. If civilized Europe of today be 
visited by such a convulsion of nature, its civilization will 
vanish; there are no pyramids which will remind its succes- 
sors of its departed glory; and those among its population 
who escape, being deprived of all conditions of civilized life 
will soon lapse into barbarism. Although civilization began 
with the third race, it must not be imagined that the second 
race men were savages; since the conditions of their existence, 
it will be seen, were such as to render civilization or barbar- 
ism, as we know them, equally impossible. 

The earliest civilization of which unmistakable traces 
have come down to us belonged to the fourth race, the so- 
called Atlanteans. ‘To this period belongs the civilization 
mentioned in such books as Popul Vul, Uttara Ramayana, 
and others. In the celebrated Sanscrit epic of Valmiki, we 
find copious accounts of the civilization of a race of Atlan- 
teans who dwelt near the mainland of India. The material 
prosperity of this people was very much in advance of the 
Aryans of the time. Their knowledge of the secret resources 
of nature was something wonderful; they knew how to navi- 
gate aerial vehicles with the help of the subtle agency, which 
Bulwer Lytton refers to under the name of Vril. Their 
houses, like those of the ancient Peruvians, were floored with 
gold. The weapons of destruction they constantly used were 
so far superior to ours as to be hardly conceivable. Art, lit- 
erature, and science, had their origin during this race period; 
but the Aryans had to develop their own civilization before 
they came in contact with the Atlanteans. Very little of the 
literature of the Atlanteans is now preserved, and their art 
and science have scarcely left any vestige except in China. 
By their superior knowledge the fourth race developed a 
material civilization the like of which has not yet been seen 
on this earth. Their vast literature has almost entirely dis- 
appeared from the world, though one of the principal astro- 
nomical works in Sanskrit, called the Surya Siddhanta, is the 
production of an Atlantean astronomer. In this book men- 
tion is made of the seven islands of Atlantis——Plakshadvipa 
and others—and their geographical position marked with 
scientific accuracy. Another celebrated astronomer, who is 
always alluded to as Asura Maya, was a native of Atlantis, 
although Professor Weber, entirely misapprehending the 
meaning of the first part of this name, tries to transform him 
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into the Greek Ptolemaios. Asura was the generic appella- 
tion of all the Atlanteans, who were the enemies of the spir- 
itual heroes of the Aryans (gods). This rough account of 
the Atlanteans refers to the period when they came into con- 
tact with the Aryans, and consequently were going down the 
cycle of their supremacy. The record of their grandeur 
before that period (and it must be remembered that the 
Atlanteans attained their highest pitch of civilization and 
progress long before the Aryans emerged out of their swad- 
dling clothes) is preserved in books inaccessible to the world 
at large, and treasured with zealous care in the secret libraries 
of temples, and the crypts and caverns of the initiated mystics. 


Even the sacred writings of the Hindus, accessible to 
the world, reveal to us many glimpses of the eastern Atlan- 
teans. During the first period of Aryan settlement in India, 
the newcomers had constant warfare with the Atlanteans 
whom they found in possession. At a much later period, of 
which a pretty full account is to be found in the Ramayana, 
the Atlanteans were scattered far and wide over the face of 
the country. Incursions by them on the Aryan settlements 
were few and far between, and it was only in the less populous 
tracts that the Aryan heroes had to encounter, with almost 
invariable success, the straggling Atlantean tribes. But there 
was a very powerful Atlantean empire extending over a num- 
ber of islands in the Indian seas, and its Emperor, Ravana, in 
spite of many symbolical legends clustering around him, was 
an historical character, to whom many of the Aryan princi- 
palities on the mainland were forced to pay tribute. The 
marvelous powers he obtained over the occult forces are alle- 
gorically described in that celebrated Indian epic. The sub- 
version of his empire by Rama, the Aryan hero, marked the 
extinction of Atlantean supremacy in that part of the world, 
although, here and there, rich and powerful Atlantean colo- 
nies struggled for existence for a very long time. At the bat- 
tle of Kurukshetra, which, according to the Brahmanical cal- 
culation, took place over 5000 years ago, Aryan princes 
fought side by side with their Atlantean allies. Before that 
date, Yudhisthira, the leader of one of the belligerent par- 
ties, had his palace, which was unsurpassed in its splendor by 
that of any other Aryan prince, built and furnished by an 
Atlantean of the name of Maya, who had inherited some of 
the transcendental knowledge of his race. 
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We have said that the Atlanteans possessed full knowl- 
edge of some of the subtler forces of nature now generally 
unknown to the sons of men. It was with the assistance of 
this knowledge that they carried forward their development 
to a point which it is difficult for the ordinary man of today 
to imagine; and it was the abuse of this knowledge that led 
to their downfall and extinction as a dominant race. The 
adepts of our day have all of the knowledge of the Atlanteans, 
and much more, but their highly developed moral nature 1s 
always a safeguard against the abuse of power. ‘Those fa- 
miliar with the method of instruction pursued by them, know 
how careful they are never to entrust occult knowledge to 
persons of whose moral integrity and purity of motive they 
are not absolutely certain. ‘The profane public regard the 
science of the occult forces of nature as magical, as a thing 
which, if true, is of little practical importance. They do not 
for a moment realize to what purposes of benevolence and 
malignity this science is applied according to the moral char- 
acter of the practitioners. 

Aithough some of the occult forces of nature may be 
known and wielded by persons of low and selfish moral char- 
acter, the highest mysteries will always be reserved for the 
pure and unselfish. We need not discuss here the ultimate 
effect brought on the devotees of black magic by their own 
wicked practices. The tortures of a theological hell are noth- 
ing in comparison to the punishment which the immutable 
law brings upon the sons of evil. The great cataclysms which 
close the cyclic degeneration of races, are brought about 
when the increase of their spiritually debased black magicians 
renders a general conflict between them and the adepts of the 
Good Law inevitable; the struggle continues until the peri- 
odic cataclysm sweeps away the doomed race, and prepares 
the ground for the growth and prosperity of the succeeding 
one. In all religions, the memory of such conflicts is pre- 
served under different names and symbols. This is the com- 
bat of Michael and his angels against the Dragon; of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness; of the Devas 
against the Asuras. The last of such great cataclysms was 
followed by the submergence of the last mainland of Atlan- 
tis. “The great event,” says our Master, “the triumph of our 
sons of the fire-mist (the adepts). the inhabitants of Sham- 
bullah, when yet an island in the central Asian sea—over the 
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selfish, if not entirely wicked magians of Poseidonis (the last 
of the Atlantean continents), occurred just 11,446 years 
ago.” (1881) 


Man thus began to advance on the physical plane by 
developing one of the seven senses. The first sub-race of the 
first objective race slowly acquired the sense of physical sight, 
which, it may be remarked, included in itself the six others 
in their latent or potential state. Simultaneously with the 
growth of this new sense there was a corresponding growth of 
external nature. ‘The astral senses of the supra-mundane man 
perceived but the astral counterpart of all the objects of 
nature, as now known to us. It is very difficult for the aver- 
age man of today to realize how the present sensuous nature 
existed merely as its shadow and at the same time possessed 
real and objective character. But it will be remembered that 
when a dreaming man perceives astral objects he finds no 
deficiency of reality in them. With the nascent faculty of 
sight the world slowly commenced to assume a different char- 
acter; external nature, by degrees acquired visibility, as we 
understand it, though unaccompanied by any of the other 
properties which we invariably associate with visible objects. 

The properties of objects corresponding to the other 
senses had not yet evolved; those senses themselves were still 
unknown. For these primitive men the leaves did not rustle, 
the flowers did not smell, nor did they disclose to the eye 
variety of colors. Sight being their only developed sense, 
they had no notion of either distance or solidity. But this 
sense at the beginning was unlimited in range. Pre-human 
man could fathom the mysteries of the sun and sky and could 
watch stars which baffle the mightiest telescope. The first 
sub-race with its newly developed sight, could have no reali- 
zation of darkness, for no object was completely opaque. 
Light varied in intensity, but a knowledge of the contrast felt 
by us between day and night had not dawned upon the first 
representatives of the race. Sight at this period had not de- 
veloped to a perception of color. The first men failed to note 
the varied hues of the rainbow; and the grass, the trees, and 
the animals, were not to them, as they are to us, of different 
colors. ‘The evolution of the perception of color is intimately 
bound up with the evolution of the races and sub-races of 
humanity. When the sense of sight was first developed man 
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failed to perceive any of the prismatic colors. To him every- 
thing appeared perfectly colorless—white; but before ‘the 
first sub-race of the first objective race had reached its apex, 
and yielded place to its successors, the color red was distin- 
guished. Each sub-race developed the perception of one more 
of the prismatic colors in the order in which they occur, 
beginning with the red; and each succeeding race had to 
regain for itself the perception of the colors of the rainbow, 
although in continually diminishing periods of time, and on 
each occasion recognizing a larger variety of shades of color. 
The earlier ancestors of our race did not perceive more than 
three principal colors—red, yellow, green; two in perfection 
and the third only to a limited extent. That our eyes in the 
present day can enjoy such a rich repast of colors is due to the 
fact that we are recovering, as well as adding to, the knowl- 
edge which was once possessed by the men of preceding races. 
Toward the close of this sub-race period human sight, hith- 
erto unlimited, began to feel the limitations of distance and 
opacity. This was due to the influence of a nascent sense 
which marked the appearance of the sub-race that followed. 
The presence of the new sense, touch, considerably modified 
the perception of things, and, by the combination of these two 
senses, new conceptions, such as those of solidity, distance; 
temperature, began their development. 

It must not be omitted here that toward the close of this 
period the sense of hearing, to a very slight extent, however, 
began to show itself, but it did not receive much development 
until at a later stage, as will be seen further on. The second 
sub-race inherited the sense of sight and developed for itself 
the sense of touch. The latter sense at the beginning had a 
much wider range than at a subsequent period. This might, 
at first sight, appear difficult of comprehension, but those who 
have observed how the blind develop their hearing and touch 
to abnormal delicacy and acuteness, will understand how the 
multiplicity of senses blunts the keenness of any particular 
faculty. To the early people, touch was something like the 
psychometric faculty possessed by a certain type of clair- 
voyants, though much more intense. In point of fact, this 
faculty received such a high degree of interior development 
that it revealed the inner as well as the outer nature of the 
objects to which it was applied. By touch a new source of 
enjoyment was opened and a fresh bond was established 
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between man and his surroundings. As sense after sense was 
born, link after link was forged in this chain, and veil upon 
veil was thrown upon the long vista of his spiritual recollec- 
tions. By continued association with things of clay he 
adapted himself to his new home, until at last his thought 
traveled no further. 

The sense of touch, which germinated in the first sub- 
race, attained its limiting development in the second. With 
the evolution of the succeeding sub-race man ceased to be any 
longer an ethereal being, and became a comparatively mate- 
rialized creature, endowed with several elementary senses, of 
which only one, hearing, was accentuated, and became pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the third sub-race. 

This sub-race rejoiced in the triple faculties of sight, 
touch and hearing, the two former as developed physical 
senses, the two previous sub-races having materialized them, 
and the latter as both spiritual and physical. This faculty 
being a new inheritance, was at first wholly spiritual, just as 
the faculty of thought transference is a spiritual faculty to the 
fifth, our present race, but will become a physical faculty to 
sixth race men. So long as a faculty is only spiritual, it can- 
not be the common property of the race; it will be possessed 
by men constituted differently from the generality of their 
fellow men, or by those who undergo a definite course of 
training in order to acquire it. But when the race en bloc 
rises up to the level of these few, the faculty in question ceases 
to be spiritual, and is enjoyed by the race at large as a physio- 
logical heritage. 

The extent of the power of hearing possessed by the third 
sub-race of the third race men was so great in comparison 
with ours as to be scarcely credible today. ‘The spiritual ear 
had received its greatest amount of development and physical 
hearing itself attained a very high degree of acuteness. Even 
the sound of the leaf budding, greeted with its natural music 
the ears of those primitive people of our planet. 

The fourth sub-race, it will be seen, started with three 
well-developed senses, sight, touch and hearing. The sense 
of smell, which belongs peculiarly to this sub-race, was at its 
birth both a spiritual and a physical faculty. The spiritual 
sense of smell had many of the properties which we associate 
with seeing, touch and hearing. Even now naturalists know 
how this sense in some insects, does the duty of nearly all 
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senses; the importance of the sense of smell to certain animals, 
notably dogs, need hardly be mentioned. The evolution of 
this sense added another coating to nature, thus justifying the 
adoption by the ancients of the onion as the symbol of evolu- 
tion. Objects which before could only be seen, felt and heard, 
now for the first time acquried the property of odor. 

The sense of taste was developed by the fifth sub-race. 
At first the human body did not require food to support life, 
and even at as late a period as the time when the fourth sub- 
race developed the sense of smell, man ate nothing, but im- 
bibed nutriment by the osmose from the air. It was only 
when his body became condensed, and in a sense gross, that 
repairs of the system had to be made by food taken into the 
stomach. The first and second races did not feel the necessity 
of supplying the waste of tissues by food. Properly speak- 
ing, man did not become an eating animal on this planet, in 
our Fourth Ring, until the close of the second race. 

The senses developed by the sixth and seventh sub-races 
are inconceivable to us, who have only five senses developed— 
though to a much higher degree than the humanity of any pre- 
vious period—and having the other two senses in a very 
elementary condition. 

In those days nothing disagreeable was experienced 
through the senses. In fact, no sense in its incipient stages 
can ever bear any sensation unpleasant to man. Unpleasant- 
ness, being the product of disharmony or violation of the 
natural order of things, could only have arisen after the senses 
had become sufficiently associated with external objects. 
Physical pain was, so to say, brought about by the misuse of 
our senses and not by their use. The Biblical myth that God 
cursed the earth on the fall of Adam has a deeply significant 
meaning. Man in his natural state knew not the abuse of 
any sense or organ, and hence was free from all pain con- 
nected with their exercise. In childhood, although the acute- 
ness of the senses is far greater than afterwards, children do 
not experience to as great a degree as the adult the painful 
feelings which senses are capable of producing. The vision 
of children is clearer and more far-reaching than that of the 
adult, but their eyes cannot distinguish delicate shadings of 
color. Hearing in childhood extends over a much wider 
range than afterwards; they can detect notes much higher 
and sounds much lower than the average grown-up man, but 
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the semi-tones and other finer divisions they do not perceive. 
In the dawn of life the strength of the different organs is 
remarkable, and pleasure derived from their exercise is great- 
est. Sounds discordant to the average ear are often not with- 
out attraction for the young. The analogy may be pursued 
all through and the differences between the qualities of the 
juvenile and the adult senses may be noted. Children’s taste 
for strong flavors and their incapacity to sympathize with 
delicate sensibilities, are well known and observation of in- 
fant life renders it clear that nature prefers first of all to 
draw the outlines and then fill in the details. The tendency 
of the higher evolution of races has always been to produce 
greater and greater variations of each root sense. At each 
upward step the senses lost in power and gained in variety 
and richness. To our ancestors many objects which present 
distinctly recognizable differences to our taste, appeared per- 
fectly alike. So in color, so in sound and in every other 
department of sensuous attainment. The refined luxuries of 
the modern table will convey to us some idea of the complex 
delicacy of our palate as compared with the simple require- 
ments of even the middle ages. 


We have spoken to two sets of senses, those possessed by 
the supra-mundane men and those possessed by their terres- 
trial descendants. The still higher spiritual senses, called by 
the Indian philosophers the 7anmatras, we have not even 
mentioned: they are, roughly speaking, the abstract senses, 
where the sense and its appropriate object blend into one. 
Man of the present day has on the lowest plane of existence 
the five gross senses; when in his astral body he obtains com- 
mand of his astral senses; and to all intents and purposes in 
that state he is the same as his supra-mundane progenitor. ... 
Higher than these astral senses are the truly spiritual senses 
their abstract counterparts. It is these seven senses in their 
triple character, spiritual, astral and physical, that the great- 
est Mahatmas, those masters in nature, possess in a highly 
developed condition. 
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